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READY AND WILLING 


"Do you reoUy think you Iiko mmT* she osked. 

"I hciye a strong feeling for you." 

"Please tell me what kind of feeling. I'll be 
ongry if you donl/' 

"Like you so id you made Doctor feel." 

"Sexually excit^?" 

^nres." 

'^ell^ Km not ongry at oil. What made you 
think Kd be?" 

'We haven't been properly introduced " 

"ThoKs oil right. Km rather informol about such 
things," she said. "Do you think you would enjoy 
kissing me?" 

"Are you giving me permission?" 

"As a matter of foct^ Km practically asking 
you " 

She turned and put her orms around my neck, 
and we kissed, and however I was ot It, good or 
bod or odequate, she was clearly o kisser of the 
highest talent. After it was finished, she drew her 
foce away an inch or two. She unfastened onother 
button of her shirt * •. 
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One 


Last smniner I was in a hospital with a broken collar¬ 
bone, a concussion, multipfe braises, abrasions and inter¬ 
nal injuries. See, I had been driving along 24-40 in one 
direction, and this other fellow had been driving along 
24-40 in the opposite direction, and we met. I do not 
remember much about it except that it happened on my 
side of the highway, which was good luck for me. My bad 
luck was that the other fellow was not hurt much, but I 
was. The internal injuries were the worst, and I was told 
afterward that I had not been given much chance to live, 
but I beat the odds. Fortimately, there was insurance. 

It was a Catholic hospital I was in. My day ntirse was 
called Sister Mark. I wondered what her name had been 
before she had became a Sister, but I did not think it 
would be permissible to ask. She was not tall, about two or 
three inches over five feet, and her face beneath her cap, 
or whatever they caU it, was pale and thin and lovely, I 
could tell that she had a slender body under her heavy 
black habit, and I used to try to imagine what she would 
look like in lay clothes with her hair uncovered and her 
lips colored, but I could never achieve a complete image* 
Sometimes I could get the body to come out clearly in 
my mind, but the body would never have a head, no head 
at all, and when the coifed head came out after much 
mental effort, the body would fade away entirely, and 
the head would be all there was. I could never imagine 
the body and the head together, no matter how hard I 
• tried, so after a while I quit tiying. 

The morning I was pronounced out of danger of dy¬ 
ing, she came into my room and took my temperature 
and my pulse. My temperature was almost normal, which 
pleased her, and she stood there with a little smOe on 
her pale lips and her fingertips pressed lightly against 
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the artery in my left wrist She did not look at me direct¬ 
ly, and her lips moved ever so slightly without losing the 
smDe as she counted heartbeats. It seemed to me to be 
a relationship of innocent intimacy, and I wondered every 
time afterward when she took my pulse if she felt the 
same way about it, but I didn't ask, and she did not say, 
and 1 doubt that she did. 

‘‘You're a tough one,” she said. 

“You think so?” I said. 

“Yes. You’re recovering nicely, although it was feared 
that you wouldn’t.” 

“It seems to me the other guy is the tough one. I hear 
he was hardly scratched.” 

‘That’s true. God was with him.” 

“Why wasn't God with me?” 

“He was. God was with you also.” 

“Not quite so much, though. Not enough to keep me 
from being hurt.” 

“God is always with you.” 

“What if I had been killed?” 

“In that case, you would be with God.” 

“Oh. God is with me, or 1 am with God. Either way. 
He wins.” 

“I see you’re going to be a difficult patient,” she said. 

“Not me,” I said. “Fm going to be the best patient you 
ever had.” 

The third day after that, she came in while I was eat¬ 
ing lunch. I was still on a soft diet, strained stuff and cus¬ 
tard and things like that, and I was getting tired of it 
She stood beside the bed with her hands folded in front 
of her like a small girl about to recite. 

“How is the food?” she asked. 

“The food is good,” I said, “but Fm getting tired of it” 

“Perhaps you can have more variety soon.” 

“I hope so. I’d like to have something to try my teeth 
on.” 

“You must be patient. Remember that you were very 

badly hurt.” 

“I remember. I might even be dead except for God.” 

“Are you joking? You shouldn’t speak jokingly about 
God.” 
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“Why? God has a great sense of humor.” She gasped. 

I said, “I’m sorry. I say things like that because I’m 

bored.” i, .» 

“That’s too bad. We want you to be happy here. 

“It’s not your fault. It’s an excellent hospital, and I’m 
comfortable.” 

“Would you like to have a radio for your amusement/ 

“I’d rather have a television.” 

“Television is not available, but I can find you a little 
radio if you care to have it’* 

“Thank you. You are wonderfully kind.” 

She went away and came back later with the radio. It 
was a little RCA in a brown plastic case. She set it on 
the table beside my bed and plugged it in. 

“Be careful when you use it,” she said. ‘ Docto^ says 
that you’re not to move suddenly or strain yourself.” 

“Don’t worry,” I said. “It hurts enou^ to make me 
move slowly.” 

“Would you like me to tune in a station?” 

“No, thank you,” I said. “I think I’ll have a nap before 

listening.” ^ l i j 

She went away again, and I lay quietly on my baclc and 
looked out through the window. My room was on the 
second floor of the hospital, and the hospi^ was on a hill 
overlooking a long valley with a narrow river bisecting it. 
There were farms in the valley, and the fields and pastures 
of the farms made a patchwork of greens and browns that 
made me think- of the paintings of Pieter Brueghel. 

I lay there and looked at the pretty pastoral pattern 
onta I fell asleep, and when I woke up about horns 
later I reached over slowly and turned on the little radio 
that Sister Mark had kindly brought me. The A’s were 
playing an afternoon game at Kansas City, and I listened 
to the broadcast of the game until it was over, the A s 
losing. Then I began to probe the other Kansas City sta¬ 
tions, WHB and KCMO and KMBC, but it was all 
pretty terrible stuff, bad singers sin^g worse songs, and 
I was about to switch off the radio when I fished up this 
character who called himself Billy Ozark. It turned out 
that he was a guy who apparently didn’t do a damn thing 
except go fishing here and there in the Ozarks, and he 
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had this program, fifteen minutes, to tell other people 
where the fish were biting and how to catch them. 

This particular time, the first time I tuned him in, he 
had been fishing down on the Lake of the Ozarks, the 
Gravois Arm, and he had not had any luck at catching 
bass, so he had switched to doO flies and tried the crappie 
beds, and the crappie were really biting. He talked with a 
phony voice that was supposed to be an Ozark twang or 
something, but he had a nice feeling for words and a talent 
for describing the places he visited, the smell of the water 
and the bright sunlight and the deep shade of tall trees 
falling longer and longer across the coves, I listened until 
he said that it was time for old BUly Ozark to be ambling 
off to another place where he had heard the fish were 
biting, but he would sure enough be back tomorrow about 
this here same time on this here same station, and then 
I turned off the radio and began thinking about the places 
he had been and wishing I were there. 

Sister Mark came in to sec me before she went off duty, 
I think she was beginning to like me a little, but maybe 
it was only that she considered me a challenge. Maybe 
if Fd been properly reverent she wouJda*t have had any 
interest in me at all and wouldn’t even have brought me 
the little radio to listen to, 

*‘How are you feeling?” she said, 

”Fine. A little tired,” 

“Did you enjoy the radio?” 

“Yes, It passed the time,” 

“What did you listen to? Music?” 

“No, The music was aU terrible, I listened to a fellow 
called Billy Ozark talk about fishing.” 

“Are you a fisherman?” 

“No, but Fd like to go to the Ozarks, Fve been thinking 
about it” 

“The Ozarks are wonderful.” 

I looked at her in surprise. Somehow it did not seem 
possible or appropriate for a Sister of Charity to know any¬ 
thing about the Ozarks or ever to have been there, but I 
understood that this was foolish, of course, for there was 
no reason why Sister Mark should not go to the Ozarks, 
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or any other place, and there had been, besides, all the 
years for going places when she had been a girl with 
another name, and not yet a Sister of Charity at alL 

“You go to the Ozarks often?” 

She shook her head and looked a little sad, remember¬ 
ing* “I used to go when I was a gkl. Nearly eveiy sum¬ 
mer* My father was a great fisherman* We never lacked 
fish on Friday.” She laughed at the small joke on her re¬ 
ligion* “The time I remember most fondly is when we 
went on a float trip down the White River. My father and 
I with a guide. We were good friends, my father and L 
He cried when I entered the order, but he understood that 
it was something I had to do.” 

“Somehow I can’t imagine your going fishing and do¬ 
ing things like that.” 

“I did them, nevertheless* I went almost every summer 
to the Ozarks, one place or another, with my father. Do 
you know much about the Ozarks?” 

“Not too much.” 

“They are old mountains* Most of the rocks are placed 
in the Ordovician and Cambrian periods, which makes 
them very old indeed. Millions of years* The mountains 
are really only hills now, of course, but once, a long time 
ago, they were much higher*” 

“I didn’t know you believed the earth could be millions 
of years old* 1 thought you believed it was created in six 
days and nights about four or five thousand years be¬ 
fore Christ.” 

“You’re trying to be cynical and flippant again.” She 
looked at me, again shal^g her head and looking sad. 
“I don't like you nearly so well when you talk like that. 
You just appear ignorant” 

“Don't be angry.” 

“I’m not angry, but I think I’d better go.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t. I’ll be lonely, I always get lonely 
in the evenings*” 

“Don’t you have any friends or relatives who could 
come to see you?” 

“I have some, but they’re a long way off, and I don’t 
believe I’d care to see them even if they weren’t.” 
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“Nevertheless^ I must go now. Fra not angry, but I real¬ 
ly must go,” 

She touched my near hand with the fingers of one of 
hers. The touch was light and dry with a kind of coolness 
in it, as if she had touched my flesh with alcohol After 
she was gone, I lay and watched the valley fill with dark¬ 
ness. 

I stayed in the hospital for three more weeks. When I 
was better, I began to move around the room for exercise, 
and the last week I took walks in the corridor and sat 
up most of each day in a chair by the window. Sister Mark 
did not come to see me so often then, and I missed her 
and waited for her, but her visits kept getting briefer 
and farther apart. I got tired of the little radio quickly 
and hardly ever turned it on after the first week I had it, 
except for fifteen minutes each afternoon, Monday through 
Friday, when I listened to BiUy Ozark. I could not under¬ 
stand how he did all that fishing in all those places here 
and there in the Ozarks and still did a fifteen-minute pro¬ 
gram on the radio every afternoon, but then I real¬ 
ized that he taped the programs and was out fishing and 
getting material for new programs at the very moment I 
was listening to his voice in the hospital. This soured me 
on him a little. It seemed to me a pretty damned soft 
way to make a Eving, because of idiots like me who kept 
on Esteaing and making it possible, but I Estened any¬ 
how, just to hear him describe these places on the streams 
and lakes in the ancient hills, and I decided that after I 
left the hospital I would go to one of the places to sit in 
the sun and read and drink cold beer and watch the shad¬ 
ows of trees grow longer on the water* 

I had about two thousand doUars saved from the pro¬ 
ceeds of stories written on the side whEe teaching history 
in a smaU college, and it was frightening to think of how 
close I had come to being killed before spending it. It had 
seemed important to me to save money. Now it did not 
seem important any more, and going to the Ozarks, 
I thought, would be a good way to spend some of it 
while 1 was deciding how to spend the rest. I gave a lot 
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of time to thmlcmg about lie kind of place I wanted to 
go to, and what I wanted was not a place that was too 
primitive, and not a place that was too commercial, and 
finally I decided that what I wanted specifically was a 
cabin where I could be alone but would be quite close to 
a nice hotel with a dining room and a bar. 

My last day in the hospital, I got up early and shaved 
and dressed and packed my things. I bad just finished 
packing when Sister Mark came in. She looked sad, al- 
though composed, and I felt maybe she was sorry to see 
me go. 

“Well,'* she said, **so you are leaving at last*** 

^‘Yes/* I said. 

“You must be careful until you are fully recovered,” 

“I feel fine. There’s nothing to be careful about, par¬ 
ticularly.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Tm going to the Ozarks to sit in the sun and read and 
drink beer.” 

“That’s nice. Have a cold one for me.” 

“FU do that.” 

I was all ready to go, and there was nothing to keep 
me any longer, and so I picked up my bag and walked 
to the door. 

“Thanks for everything,” I said. “For the use of the 
radio and everything.” 

“You’re welcome,” she said. “God bless you.” 

“I’m sorry for the times I was flippant,” I said. “Re¬ 
member me kindly.” 

“FU remember you and pray for you,” she said. 

I left the hospital and went to a hotel in town, and the 
next day I bou^t some clothes and another car with the 
insurance money and drove south by east to the Ozarks. I 
don’t know why Fve told so much about the hospital, ex¬ 
cept that I probably wouldn’t have gone to the Ozarks at 
all if I hadn’t got hurt, and it’s especially odd how I re¬ 
member Sister Mark so clearly as somehow affecting 
what happened afterward, for it all came out to Tracy 
in the end, and between Sister Mark and Traqr there was 
a great difierence and a long way. 
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Two 


The place I went to was called Sycamore Slope, It was 
on a slope, all right, and there were a few sycamores 
growing among the oaks and the maples. Six log cabins 
were lined up on the slope, facing the lake, and each of 
these cabins was exactly like the others. There was a 
long screened-in porch across the front, and the space 
inside would have been rectangular, a single large room, 
if one comer had not been walled off to make a bathroom. 
In the bathroom were a commode, a shower stall and a 
lavatory with a small mirror above it. The area in front 
of the bathroom was the kitchen, in which there were 
an electric refrigerator, a gas stove, a cabinet sink, and a 
table surrounded by four straight chairs. The rest of the 
space contained a bed, a chest of drawers, a bedside 
table, a studio couch and two easy chairs. 

This was the part in which you slept and sat and did 
whatever you wanted to do that did not have to be 
done in the bathroom or the kitchen. There was a big 
natural stone fireplace with a built-in woodbox that could 
be opened from inside or outside. The owner of the resort 
kept the box filled with hickory chunks, but during the 
time I was there the nights never got cool enough to 
bum any. 

Outside, you looked down the slope through the oaks 
and maples and sycamores to the lake. There were two 
docks at the edge of the water that were made of rough 
planks fastened to steel drums. The planks floated on the 
drums, which were anchored to the shore by steel cables. 
One of the docks had a bright orange gasoline pump on 
it, and boats stopped there frequently for fuel. The other 
dock was equipped with a wooden bench and three 
wooden chairs, and guests were privileged to sit there and 
to use the dock however they pleased within reason. 

At the crest of the slope behind the cabins was a lu^- 
way on which many cars passed day and night at high 
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speed. About every third car was pulMng a boat on a 
boat trailer. On the other side of the highway stood a 
white stucco hotel, complete with dining rooiUj taproom 
and liquor slore. You could not buy anything to drink in 
the taproom except beer, but they had Michelob on 
draught, as I learned, and this was served in tall pot¬ 
tery mugs. It was the coldest and best beer I have ever 
drunk or hope to drink. 

The hotel was built at a right angle to the highway, 
with a wide parking area in front and, on the other side 
of the parking area, a big park where people could camp 
free if they chose. Many did. In this park were slides and 
swings for kids, a soft-drink stand, a stable of riding 
horses you could rent by the hour or day. 

At the far end of the park was a high bluff of stratified 
rock, and along the foot of the bluff ran a stream that 
emptied into the lake. The source of this stream was a 
spring back in the hills about thirty or forty miles, and it 
was fed by other springs along the way. The water was 
cold and so perfectly clear that it looked shallow even in 
the places where it was deep, and you could see clearly 
every rock on the bottom of its bed. 

A narrow graveled road ran beside the stream for many 
miles, rising and fallmg to various elevations above the 
water, and much of the horseback riding was done along 
this road, 

I got to Sycamore Slope in the evening. The owner’s 
name was Mitchell Bass, which seemed almost too ap¬ 
propriate for a man who operated what was primarily 
a fishing camp. Maybe it was not really his name at 
all. Maybe it was only a name he assumed. He Eved by 
himself in a cabin considerably bigger than the ones he 
rented, and farther away from the others than the otiiers 
were from each other—about fifty yards to the side and a 
little higher on the slope. The porch was glassed in, in¬ 
stead of screened, and he had made it into a little shop 
in which he sold canned goods, bread, beer, fishing tackle 
and similar items. I stopped there that fijrst evening, and 
he came out into the dusk and walked across to the car. 
He was short and stocky, his legs abnormally short in re¬ 
lation to his torso, which seemed longer than it actually 
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was as a consequence, and he had little eyes in deep sock¬ 
ets in a square, leathery face, 

‘‘Evening,” he said. “You looking for a cabin?” 

“Thafs right.” 

“Folks usually make reservations.” 

“If you haven’t got a vacancy, I’ll try the hotel,” I said. 

“Fve got one. Folks moved out this afternoon. The 
cabin on the far end. Number six. You want to look at 
it?” 

“Yes,” 

“rU walk down. You can drive if you want. You’ll find 
a place to park behind the cabin.” 

He started across the slope, and I drove slowly along 
a narrow track to the last cabin in the line, I got out and 
waited by the porch steps for MitcheU Bass to arrive. We 
went inside together, and he switched on a light, a single 
bulb in a pink shade hanging from an open raJEter. 

“Eight doUars single, ten double,” he said. 

“I’m alone ” I said. 

“Eight dollars, then. You planning to stay long?” 

“I don’t know, I haven’t made any defaiite plans,” 

“You won’t find a nicer place in the Ozarks for the 
money*” 

“It looks fine* Maybe I’ll stay a whUe,” 

“I’ll have to know how long in case someone else 
wants it.” 

“I’ll let you know tomorrow.” 

“All right,” he said. “Tomorrow’s soon enough.’* 

After he was gone, I walked up the slope and across the 
highway to the package liquor store, I bought a fifth of 
bourbon and carried it back to the cabin. Turning out the 
light inside, I sat on the porch in the dark and drank die 
bourbon ftom the bottle and watched the moon rise like 
a sliver of silver from die dark water of die lake. I could 
hear fish splashing in the water, and frogs croaking, and 
some kind of night bird crying, I could hear cars passing 
on the highway, and a faint sound of music from some¬ 
where, maybe the hotel. Lights came on in two cabins at 
the other end of the line, and I could hear voices. It was 
pleasant in the dark on the porch, and I was gjad I was 
there, I wondered if Sister Mark had remembered to pray 
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for me, md if it wotild do any good if she had. I feQ 
asleep on the porch and woke up some time later in 
the night and went inside and undressed and lay down 
on the bed and fell asleep again. . 

The next morning I woke early. The water of the lake 
was pale green in the sunlight, glittering like glass. 
Along the east shores of the coves, in the deep shade of 
standing timber, it was darker green, ataost black, 
with a softer luster. I put on a pair of trunks and walked 
down the slope to the dock for guests and dived flatly into 
the water. It was shallow near the dock, reaching my 
waist where I first stood and rising slowly to my shoulders 
as I walked out about ten feet toward the opposite shore, 
and the water was extremely cold. 

I swam around a while, ten minutes or so, then went 
back up the slope to the cabin and changed from the 
trunks to a pair of shorts and a T-shirt. After shaving, 
I shoved my feet into a pair of loafers and walked up 
the slope and across the highway to the hotel, I had 
breakfast in the dining room, eggs and bacon and hashed 
browns and biscuits and coffee, and I was feeling strong 
and good, a long way from the hospital and Sister Mark- 
Two men in plaid cotton shirts were drinking coffee at 
the table next to mine, and one was telling the other 
that he had been out on the lake fishing until after mid¬ 
night, but it had turned out to be a bad night, the fish 
not biting, the first bad night he had had in a week. I 
sat and listened with interest, and this was quite strange, 
really, for I did not care much about fishing, certainly not 
enou^ to stay out on the lake in the dark until twelve 
o’clock, and ordinarily I would have had no interest what¬ 
ever in the bad ni^t this man had experienced. Pretty 
soon the two men left, and I paid my check and went 
back to the cabin. I put bourbon and water and an ice 
cube in a glass and sat down on the porch. 

That was when I noticed a girl on the dock at the foot 
of the slope. She was lying prone on what looked like a 
folded blue quilt, and at first I thought she was naked, 
but then I could see that she was wearing a tight one- 
piece swimming suit almost the color of her body. Her 
hair was short and shaggy, a calculated tousle, and it also 
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was almost exactly the color of her body. WatcMiig her* 
I thought that she was like something cast in bronze by 
Cellini, not because I knew much of anything about Cel¬ 
lini casts but merely because they were supposed to be re¬ 
markable in thek way, and so was this girl in hers. 

Her shoulders were not wide, but they looked wide be¬ 
cause they tapered to such a small waist above the soft 
swell and flare of her Uttle tumed-up tail. It was a pleasure 
to look at her, and I kept on sitt^g there and drinking 
my bourbon and water and looking at her for quite a 
long time. She lay so quietly on the dock in the sun that I 
began to wonder finally if she could possibly be dead, 
and it was apparent that the only considerate thing to 
do was walk down there and find out. 

I had another drink and went down the slope, and she 
was not dead. She was not even asleep. When I stepped on 
the dock, causing it to sink and rise under my shifting 
weight, she spoke immediately in a sleepy voice into the 
cradle of her curled arm. 

“Please go the hell away and leave me alone," she said, 

“I beg your pardon,” I said. 

She roUed over to her back, raising head and shoulders 
from the dock and bracing herself on her elbows. Her 
eyes were light brown, a little darker than her hak and 
body but near enough the same shade to be a part of her 
stril^g effect of bronze consistency. The only break in 
the effect was her soft pink sulky mouth, now han^g 
slightly open, 

“Oh,” she said. “I thought you were Rosie, Excuse me 
for speaking so rudely.” 

“Think nothing of it I was relieved that you spoke to 
me at all.” 

“Is that so? Why?” 

“Because I thought you might be dead. That’s why I 
came down. To see if you were dead or not” 

“What a simply terrible thing to think. Why did you?” 

“You didn’t move. I watched you from the cabin for a 
long while, and you didn’t move once,” 

“I hardly ever move when Tm lying in the sun. I lie 
and lie for the longest time and never move at all. Why 
were you watching me?” 
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She cocked her head to one side, waiting for my an¬ 
swer with an air of expectancy, as if it might prove enor¬ 
mously important to her. 

“Because watching you was a pleasure,” I said. 

She laughed and sat upri^t, hugging her knees and 
resting her chin on them. 

“I was hoping you*d say that Thank you.” 

“You weren’t only hoping it You were expecting it. 
You’re used to having men say it one way or another, 
aren’t you?” 

“I am, of course, but it was nice of yon to say it again. 
I think Fm going to become quite fond of you. Have you 
come to stay here a while?” 

“Maybe. I haven’t decided yet.” 

“I hope you stay. Maybe we can have some fun if you 
do. Rosie and I have been here four days, including today, 
and it’s been exceedingly dull. What cabin are you in?” 

“The one on the far end.” 

“Number six. Rosie and I are in number three.” 

“Who’s Rosie?” 

“Rosewell Bamum, The Gorgeous Greek. He’s been 
on television lots of times. Haven’t you ever seen him?” 

“I don’t think so. Does he sing or act or something?” 

“My God! He’s a wrestler.” 

“You mean he wrestles?” 

“Naturally, he wrestles. What else would a wrestler 
do but wresde? He’s famous. I’m surprised you haven’t 
seen him, or at least heard of him.” 

I was thinking it was just my luck. It was just my 
lousy luck to run into an amiable charmer with ideas of 
having fun who happened also to have a damn wrestler 
for a husband. I had almost decided that I would stay on 
for a while, but now I almost decided that I wouldn’t, 

“I never watch wrestling matches,” I said. 

“I don’t either, I used to watch them, but I don’t any 
more. They’re phony, you know.” 

“You don’t mean it.” 

“I do. They’re as phony as can be. What I can’t under¬ 
stand is why they make such a fuss about the quiz shows 
and such things when these wrestlers go right on being as 
phony as they please with no questions asked. You’d 
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think to watch them that they were trying their best to 
kill each other, and aU the time it's nothing but an act 
they’re putting on* It*s incredible how they get away with 
it, that’s what it is. In my opinion, they ought to be in¬ 
vestigated by Congress.” 

“Wouldn’t that be pretty hard on the Gorgeous Greek?” 

“Rosie? He’s not really a Greek. I think he’s mostly 
Dutch. He could get a job driving a truck or something 
if he had to.” 

“I don’t know. Maybe a famous wrestler wouldn’t be 
satisfied just driving a truck.” 

“Oh, I don’t ttiink Rosie would care much. He’s too 
stupid.” 

“How about you? Wouldn’t it be pretty dull, being mar¬ 
ried to a truck driver instead of a famous wrestler who 
appeared on television?” 

She stared at me over the tops of her knees, her pink 
mouth slightly open again and a look of incredulity on 
her face. Then she began to laugh, a soft and wicked little 
sound that was full of subtle deviations from normal glee, 
and to rock gently back and forth on her compact bot¬ 
tom. After a while she stopped, suddenly grave and anx¬ 
ious to make me understand the truth clearly. 

“Rosie and I aren’t married,” she said. “What made 
you think we were?” 

“Welt you said you’re in cabin three together.” 

“It doesn’t foUow at aU that we’re necessarily married 
just because we’re in cabin three together. It’s not logical.” 

“I see that now. Excuse me for jumping to an unwar¬ 
ranted conclusion.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t feel bad about it. I suppose it was 
a reasonable mistake, when you come to thi^ about it. 
My name is Tracy Parker. ’%%at’s yours?” 

“Turner Lely.” 

“What an odd name. Turner rather goes with Tracy, 
though. Don’t you think so? Turner and Tracy, Like twins 
or something.” 

“Maybe it’s significant. Maybe we were meant for each 
other.” 

“Do you think that’s possible?” 

“Why not?” 
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“It would be exciting if it turned out that way, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“It might. It would depend on why, exactly why, we 
were meant for each other.” 

Her face assumed suddenly a sullen expression, and I 
thought for a moment that I had said something to dis¬ 
please her, but then I saw that she was looking beyond 
me, up the slope, and I turned and looked in the same 
direction. I saw coining down from the cabins this fel¬ 
low who turned out to be Rose well Bamum, the Gorgeous 
Greek. He was three or four inches over six feet tall and 
so heavily muscled that his arms hung out unnaturally at 
his sides, and his heavy thighs, in order to get past one 
another, moved in a kind of spraddle-legged gait, as if 
he had a dose. This posture, the arms and legs ab¬ 
normally spread, made him look as if he were always 
about to launch a physical attack on whoever was in front 
of him, and it was somewhat disconcerting, considering his 
size and all those muscles, until you got used to it. 

He had a round pink face with bright blue eyes and a 
dimpled chin, and his head was covered with ti^t yellow 
curls. It was the face and head of a monstrous baby. He 
was wearing a thin sport shirt covered with brilliant blue 
and red flowers, a pair of faded khaki pants, and soiled 
white sneakers. The floating dock rocked as he came 
across it. 

“What the hell do you want?” Tracy said. 

“Nothing,” he said. “I just thought Fd come down and 
join the party.” 

“Oh, Jesusl Oh, good Jesus Christ!” Tracy turned to 
me, speaking with sullen contempt. “Did you hear what 
he said? He said he thought he’d just come down and join 
the party. The truth is, he’s a jealous pig, and he simply 
can’t tolerate seeing me talk to any other man if it’s the 
slightest pleasure to me. You’ll see. He’s always mtmding 
where he’s not wanted and making a perfect nuisance ctf 
himself.” She turned back to RoseweE Bamum and said 
sharply. Eke a cross mother to an offending chfld, “No¬ 
body invited you down here that I can remember. Go the 
heE back to the cabin at once.” 

The Gorgeous Greek looked about to cry. His lips 
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trembled, and his bright blue eyes were fifled with misty 
pain. His voice was soft and rather thin, like a girfs, 
and it acquired with every terminal sibilant a faint but 
discernible lisp. 

‘'Don’t mind Tracy/’ he said to me, **She doesn’t mean 
half of what she says when she gets cross.” 

“The hell I don*t/’ Tracy said, “I mean every word of 
it” 

I was embarrassed and somehow ashamed to look at 
either of them. They were both looking at me, however, 
as if they expected me to express partisanship for one or 
the other immediately, and I could not think of anything 
to say that would not sound like a commitment. Finally, 
because it was necessaiy to say or do something, I turned 
to RoseweU Bamum and held out a hand. He took it and 
kept it for a moment with pathetic overt gratitude, and his 
touch, like his eyes and voice, was incredibly gentle. He 
had, in fact, a depth of gentleness that was almost ludi- 
CTOus in association with his giant’s body and his mon¬ 
strous infant’s head. 

“My name is Lely,” I said, “Turner Lely,” 

*T’m glad to know you,” he said, “I’m Rosewell Bar- 
num,” 

“The Gorgeous Greek,” Tracy said, 

“That’s my professional name/’ he said. The pink col¬ 
oring deepened in his face, “It’s expected of me to have 
a professional name/’ 

“I understand,” I said, 

“I’m a wrestler/’ he said. 

“Miss Parker was telling me about it,” 

“He’s a phony, that’s what he is,” Tracy said, “It’s 
all nothing but a damn act,” 

“What she can’t understand,” Rosewell Bamum said to 
me, “is that it requires a great deal of skill. One could 
easily be seriously injured,” 

“I should think so,” 1 said* 

“Listen,” Tracy said, “isn’t it true that you know per¬ 
fectly well who’s going to win every time you wrestle?” 
“It’s trae/’ he said, “but that’s not the point/’ 

“Not the point?” she said. “Well, I’d like to know just 
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what the hell is the pomt. Would you mind explaming it to 
me?” 

‘I’ve told you and told you. It’s the skill that’s im¬ 
portant. It’s a matter of timing and leverage and such 
things. It requires skill and long practice and good physi¬ 
cal condition to put on such a show in the ring. Do you 
accuse acrobats of being phony?” 

“That’s an altogether different thing. Acrobats don’t 
pretend to be beating hell out of each other and competing 
to see who can win. Isn’t it true that all that physic^ vio¬ 
lence is purely pretension and no one is expected to be 
hurt at all?” 

“I admit that it’s true, but it requires great sldD. If one 
didn’t know how to handle himself in the ring, he would 
be seriously injured ” 

“Well, there you are.” Tracy turned to me with a bland¬ 
ly reasonable expression. “He admits that it’s aH phony, 
but he keeps trying to justify it.” She turned back to Rose^ 
well Barnum with a sudden scowl. “Why can’t you simply 
admit that you’re a phony and be done with it?” 

“It’s a matter of skill.” He appealed to me with a note 
of supplication in his thin, soft voice, “Surely you can un¬ 
derstand that.” 

“I think so,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, hell, yes,” Tracy said. **It’s leverage and 
timing and stuff. Turner, you needn’t feel obligated to 
humor him just because he’s a big baby about it*” 

“it must require great strength too,” I said. 

“Yes, it does,” he said. “One must be strong and in the 
best of condition.” 

“And stupid,” Tracy said. “It helps a great deal if one 
is stupid.” 

He lifted his arms and let them fall in a gesture of 
capitulation. Turning his face away from both of us, he 
stared out across the glittering lake toward the dark tim¬ 
ber on the far shore. 

“She won’t understand,” he said. “She simply won’t.” 

Tracy kept on scowling at him for a few seconds, and 
then she shrugged and stood up and began massaging her 
neat little tail with the heels of her hands. 
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“You she said. “He’s a baby. He sulks about 
things.” 

“Fm not sulking,” he said, *‘but there’s oo use trying to 
make you understand,” 

“He’s absolutely incapable of facing the truth,” she 
said. “Rosie, why don’t you take a walk around the lake 
or something?” 

“It’s more than a hundred miles around die lake,” he 
said. 

“I know how far it is,” she said. “Take your time,” 

He turned and looked at me. His face, I thought, was 
like the death-mask of an infant, the empty bright blue 
eyes fixed blindly, 

“Would you care to walk a little way along the shore?” 
he said. 

“I don’t think so,” I said. 

“Well, then, I’ll see you later. Fm happy to have met 
you.” 

He walked off the dock and started along the shore 
near the water. His shoulders were magnificent, his hif?s 
incredibly narrow in proportion, but he walked in this 
awkward way he had because of the bulgiog muscles in 
his thighs. His yellow curls shone like gold in the morning 
sunlight. 

“Did you ever see such a big baby in your life before?” 
Tracy asked. 

“He certainly has lots of muscles,” I said, 

“It’s rather ridiculous, isn’t it? It’s disgusting how vain 
of them he is. It never occurs to him that muscles can be 
excessive,” 

“Why do you give him such a rough time?” 

“Rough time? Me? I don’t know what you mean.” 

“The way you talk to him. Do you always insult him 
like that?” 

“Oh, well, you’ll have to admit that he induces it. He is 
such a big cry-baby. Would you imagine to see him that 
he cries easily? It’s a fact. Fve made him cry lots of times 
over practically nothing.” 

“>^y did you want to make him cry?” 

“Because it amused me. On the other hand, it amuses 
me sometimes to be nice to him.” 
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“He seems a good fellow, I don’t see why you would 
want to hurt his feelings,” 

“I told you why. Because he induces it, and because he 
is such a big cry-baby. Are you always so critical of other 
people?” 

“Hardly ever* Ordinarily Vm pretty tolerant.” 

“I’m relieved to hear it. I don’t believe I care much for 
you when you presume to be critical.” 

She lay down on the blue quilt and rolled over on her 
belly. She cradled her head in the crook of an arm and 
became utterly still. After a while, I turned and walked 
up the slope to the cabin of Mitchell Bass and told him 
I had decided to stay on for a week. 


Three 


That afternoon I had a notion to go fishing. At Mitchell 
Bass’s little shop I bought a rod and reel and the tackle 
he said I would need, mcluding some lures. He said a 
spinning reel was best for someone who had not had much 
experience casting, and that’s what I bought I also 
bought six cans of cold beer. 

Carrying the fishing gear and the beer, I went down to 
the dock. As Mitchell Bass had assured me, using the 
spinning reel turned out to be easy, because you did not 
have any problem with backlash. I cast out and reeled 
in sever^ times just for the pleasme of being able to do 
something well without any practice or trouble, I did not 
get any strikes, however, and after a while I cast the line 
out and left it there and plugged one of the six cans of 
cold beer. 

I sat down and began to drink the beer slowly in smaE 
swaUows, looking up and across the lake to the nearest 
cove on that side. The shadows of the timber were begin¬ 
ning to fall the other way across the water now, east in¬ 
stead of west. I wondered what Sister Mark was doing at 
that moment, and if she really cared where I went or 
what happened to me, or if it was only an attitude she 
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was obligated to assume. Leaning back in the chair 
in the warm sun, I closed my eyes and continued to drink 
the beer slowly, lifting the can to my mouth and swaUow- 
ing with my eyes shut, and I could hear someone coming 
down the slope behind me, I tried to guess who it was 
from the sinking and rising of the dock, and there was 
too much for Tracy and not enough for RoseweU Bar- 
num, which left Mitchell Bass as the only other person 
I knew to guess, and that’s who it was, 

“You’re not likely to catch an3rthmg here,” he said, 

I emptied the can into my mouth and opened my eyes. 
The sun and the glittering water were bright and pain¬ 
ful after the soft shadows under my lids, 

“Why not?” I said, 

“It’s not a good place. You ought to take a boat and 
get back in the coves. He waved an arm toward half a 
dozen rowboats pulled partly onto the bank below the 
pump dock, “Use of a boat comes with a cabin, you 
know. No extra charge. It’s extra if you want a motor^ 
though. Three dollars a day for a ten horse,’* 

“I’ll think about it. Maybe I’ll get a motor latex,” 

“Suit yourself. Oars are free if you want to row,” 

‘T don’t think Vd better. I just got out of the hospital,” 
“Is that so? Operation or something?” 

“I was in an accident” 

“Too bad. i thought you looked peaked. Noticed it 
right oS. Well, you let me know if you want a motor. 
It’s best fishing early mornings or evenings. You have to 
buy your own gas,” 

He went back up the slope, and I began to think about 
what he had said, about my looking peaked, and pretty 
soon I stood up and pulled off my T-shirt and looked 
down at my chest and a beginning of flat belly. There 
was hardly any hair on my chest, and my skin was as 
white as a classic redhead’s, I counted my ribs down one 
side and up the other, two dozen in all, the cage of the 
thorax with the heart entrapped somewhere in there in 
the darkness. The bars of the cage were clearly visible, 
rising like white welts between their intercoastal spaces. 
Sitting down, I plugged another can of beer and began to 
drink it blind, leaning back as before with closed eyes, 
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and after a while, when my skin began to feel too hot 
from the stm^ I stood up and reeled in my line and went 
up the slope carrying the fishing gear and the T-shirt and 
the four cans of beer that were left, I had not really en¬ 
joyed the fishing and wished I had not spent so much 
money on gear* That’s how I was about such things, how¬ 
ever. Every once in a while I would get a notion to take up 
something sporting like fishing or golf or tennis or some¬ 
thing else^ but I never really enjoyed it, and always gave 
it up right away, and wished 1 had not wasted my time 
and money on it. 

1 came up in front of the cabin next on the east to the 
one occupied by Rosewell Baraum and Tracy Parker, 
and there was someone up there on the porch using a 
typewriter. As I began to angle toward my own cabin, the 
staccato clatter of the typewriter stopped abruptly, and 
a voice hailed me through the screen. It was a remarkably 
deep voice, basso profundo^ the voice of Father Bear. 

“Hello, neighbor,” it said. 

I stopped and peered up through the screen into the 
shadows and said hello. 

*Ts that beer you have there?” the voice said* 

“Yes,” I said. “Four cans.” 

“If you care to come up, Til share it with you,” 

“Thanks, That’s kind of you.” 

‘T^ot at all. You’re more than welcome. The door’s here 
on the end. Just come around.” 

I walked around to the steps and up to the porch, leav¬ 
ing the fishing gear outside. Father Bear was standiDg by 
a folding card table on which were the typewriter I had 
heard and several yellow second sheets. He was about mi 
inch under six feet, buiit like a piece of string, and he 
had a long, ugly face with hollow cheeks and a thin nose 
and the saddest brown eyes Fve ever seen out of the 
head of a bloodhound. On his chin was a sparse powth 
of fine brown hair, 

“I’m Doctor Shoemaker, neighbor,” he said. 

‘Turner Lely,” I said. 

“I know who you are, neighbor. You were talking with 
Tracy Parker and Rosie Bamum on the dock this morn¬ 
ing.” 
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“That’s right” 

“Well, you mustn’t form any hasty opinions on the 
basis of one casual encouiiter, Tp J-, your nates are show¬ 
ing.” 

T, J, was lying on a kind of rustic chaise longe made of 
peeled sticks of native wood of various sizes bound to¬ 
gether by leather thongs and covered for the sake of com¬ 
fort with a thin red mattress* She was wearing a faded 
sweatshirt several sizes too large for her, the sleeves of 
which were rolled up to permit her hands to protrude. 
The body of the shirt came down over her hips almost 
a quarter of the way to her Imees, and her naked feet 
and legs had the effect of making her appear to be naked 
under the shirt, which in fact she was. She had been lying 
on her back with an empty glass in her ri^t hand, but 
all at once she had rolled over slowly to her side, draw¬ 
ing up her knees in a modified embryonic position, and it 
was this motion that had resulted in the exposure of nates 
that Doctor Shoemaker mentioned. She reached around 
with her free hand and tugged with indifferent success at 
the bottom of the sweat shirt 

“Doctor’s a nut on modesty,” she said. “He’s a perfect 
bore about it.” 

“It doesn’t seem to me to be excessive modesty,” Doc¬ 
tor said, “to keep your ass covered. Nei^bor, if youH 
just hand me that beer, FU plug a couple of cans. You’ll 
have one with me, I hope.” 

“Thanks. Don’t min d if I do.” 

“How about you, T. J.? Will you have a beer?” 

“I prefer to have another gin and tonic.” 

“It’s much too early to be drinking gin and tonic.” 

“Whether it is too early or not is something I beheve 
I’ll decide for myself.” 

“She’s an absolute exhibitionist,” Doctor Shoemaker 
said to me, “She is constantly exposing herself and drink¬ 
ing gin at aU hours.” 

He took the four cans of beer and the empty ^ass 
and went into the cabin, and I sat down in a chair by the 
longe on the nates side of T. J. This was a mistake, as it 
turned out, for it made it necessary for her to twist her 
head around and look at me over her shoulder if she 
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wanted to see me^ which was imcomfortablej and after a 
moment she roDed over onto her back again. She had, I 
thought, a very odd facCj and at first I did not know ex¬ 
actly why I thought it was odd, but then the reason sud¬ 
denly became clear to me, and it was because she bad 
a face that did not look like itself. 

I cannot clearly understand or explain how this could 
be, although I have thought about it. Maybe it was not 
true for anyone else who knew her and was only true for 
me because of an unidentified association with a face I 
had once known and later forgotten. Anyway, I saw, look¬ 
ing at one face, another face entirely. However it was, I 
had the impression that her face was puckered Idee the 
cloth around a badly bound buttonhole, even though it 
was in reality not puckered at all, or even wrinkled. This 
impression of puckering gave her somewhat the look of 
an ancient and wise and wicked dwarf. All the time I 
knew her, which wasn^t long, I found myself listemng in¬ 
tently to everything she said, as if it were of the gravest 
consequence, when actually she hardly ever said anything 
worth listening to at all or of any consequeoce whatever. 

“Why are you so pale and sldnny?” she said. “Have 
you been sick?^* 

“No,*" I said. “I was hurt in an accident. I’ve been in 
a hospital.” 

“Were you hurt badly?” 

“Yes, but I*m all right now.” 

“How were you hurt?*’ 

“Several ways. I had a broken coUarbone and a concus¬ 
sion and internal injuries. They said the internal injuries 
were the worst. They thought I mi^t die.” 

“Are you sure you’re all right now?” 

“Yes, Fm sure.” 

“You don’t look all right. You look like you might still 
have something wrong with you.” 

“Do you think so? Maybe I’d better have Doctor Shoe¬ 
maker examine me.” 

She began to laugh as if I had said something amusing, 
and I sat and watted for her to stop. Doctor Shoemaker 
c^e back with two plugged cans of beer and a gin and 
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tonic. T. J. took the gm and tonic and stopped laughing in 
order to drink. 

“What's so fumiy?” Doctor Shoemaker said. He sat 
down at the table after handing me one of the beers. 

“He thinks you’re a doctor/’ T. J. said. 

“It’s my name/’ Doctor Shoemaker said. “It isn’t a 
title.” 

“Oh/’ I said. “I’m sorry/* 

“It’s all right,” he said, “It*s a joke/* 

“Someone is always asking him for ad^ce/’ T. J. said. 

“EpeciaUy at parties and places like that/’ he said, 

“It must get rather tiresome after a while/’ I said. 

“No,” he said, “it’s amusing. I’ve had some extremely 
interesting conversations that I wouldn’t have had other¬ 
wise. Mostly with women. It’s remarkable what a woman 
will tell a man if she thinks he’s a doctor.” 

“Doctor is a nut about modesty for me only,” T, J. 
said. “Other women may be as immodest as they please; 
He even prefers them that way.” 

“I’ve had some extremely interesting conversations 
with women who thought I was a doctor,” he said, “but 
I’ve never had one deliberately show me her ass.” 

“In my case/’ she said, “there’s nothing deliberate about 
it. I’m only indifferent to such thin^.” 

“Indifference doesn’t account for it. You’re an exhibi¬ 
tionist, that’s what you are/* 

“Well, you had better be thankful that Fm not like 
Tracy. I may be indifferent to certain things that certain 
people consider important, but Tracy is completely 
amoral. She doesn’t know the difference between right 
and wrong, that’s her trouble.” 

“The trouble with Tracy,” Doctor said, “is she’s a nut. 
She ought to be locked up,” 

“Doctor’s intolerant/’ T. J. said, '*He’s unable to suffer 
anyone’s faults but his own.” 

“Do you know Tracy well?” I said. 

“Oh, yes/’ T, J, said. “She’s my best friend in the 
world.” 

“I thought maybe you became acquainted down here.” 

“No, no. We came down together. Doctor came to get 
atmosphere and description and stuff like that for some- 
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thing he's writing, and Tracy and Rosie decided to come 
along. It was really Tracy who decided, of course. Rosie 
just does whatever Tracy says.” 

“That Rosie^s a clown,” Doctor said. “He ought to 
have his head examined/’ 

“Oh, please don’t be so intolerant. Doctor/’ T. J. said. 
“Rosie has many good points if you ody take the trouble 
to look for them.” 

“He has beautiful muscles,” I said. 

“You could use some muscles yourself,” T, J. said, 
“Do you know that I can count your ribs? It’s true.” 

“I know it’s true,” 1 said. “I just counted them myself 
down on the dock. There are twenty-four altogether.” 

“Is that a fact? Twenty-four exactly?” 

“That’s right. Count them yourself if you care to ” 

“1 believe I shall, since you’ve been kind enough to 
invite me to.” 

She leaned forward on the verge of exposure and poked 
me lightly on each rib with an index finger. When 
she had counted down one side, I twisted around so she 
could count up the other. 

“That’s correct,” she said. “There are twelve on each 
side.” 

“The two on the bottom are called floating ribs,” I said, 
“That’s because they aren’t attached to anything at the 
front.” 

“I knew that,” she said. “I remember hearing or read¬ 
ing it somewhere.” 

“It’s incredible the things old Rosie takes off diat little 
bitch,” DcMitor said. 

T. J. looked at him with an expression of surprise al¬ 
most comic in its exaggeration. 

“Are you still thinking about that? We’ve got on to 
something else entirely.” 

“He ought to try some of those wrestling holds on her, 
that’s what he ought to do.” 

“Doctor’s that way,” T, J, said to me. “When he gets 
on a subject, it’s almost impossible to shake him off.” 

A screen door banged, and Tracy Parker came off the 
porch of the cabin next west and started toward us across 
the face of the slope. She was wearing a pair of tight, fad- 
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ed jeans and a white shirt with the top three buttons un¬ 
fastened. She was so lovely in the sun between the cabins 
and the trees that I felt my heart contract and begin to 
hurt. 

‘‘Hello, you guys,” she said, coming up on the porch, 
*‘What are you doing?” 

”We are talking and drinking,” T. J. said. 

“I’m sorry I can’t offer you a beer,” Doctor said, “but 
I only have one apiece left for Turner and me.” 

“She’s welcome to mine,” I said. 

“No, thank yon,” Tracy said. “I’ll have a gin and tonic 
like T. I.” 

“I suppose I had just as well fix everyone up all 
around,” Doctor said. 

He took T. J.’s glass, which she had emptied by degiees 
between comments, and went into the cabin. Tracy sat 
down suddenly on the floor and leaned back against my 
knees. 

“What have you guys been talking about?” she said. 

“Doctor was just saying what a shame it is the way you 
treat Rosie,” T. J, said. 

“Oh, well. Doctor’s always ready to criticize. He doesn’t 
like me. I think it’s because I make him feel guilty,” 

“Why on earth should you make him fee! guilty?” 

“I think it’s because I excite him sexuaUy.” 

“Oh, 1 doubt that Take it from me, it’s usually quite 
difficult to excite Doctor sexually even when you’re 
working at it,” 

Doctor came back with two glasses and two cans. I took 
one of the cans and set my empty on the floor beside my 
chair, Tracy drank some of her gin and tonic and let 
her head fil back upon my knees and rolled her eyes 
upward in their sockets to bring Doctor into view. 

“Doctor,” she said, “why are you difficult to excite 
sexually?” 

“What?” he said. 

“It’s because he’s an intellectual,” T. J. said. 

“That’s no reason,” Tracy said, “I’ve known intellec¬ 
tuals who were quite easily excited sexually. Are you an 
intellectual, Turner?” 

“No,” 1 said. “Fm a teacher,” 
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“You’re only being modest. School teachers must cer¬ 
tainly be considered intellectuals by common standards. 
You see> T. J.? Turner’s an intellectual, and I’m sure he 
wouldn’t be difficult to excite sexually. Isn’t that right, 
Turner?” 

“I’ve been sick,” I said. 

“You must remember, too,” T. J. said, “that Doctor is 
getting quite old. He’s much older than L” 

“Damn it,” Doctor said, “Fm only thirty-eight.” 

“There you are, T. J.,” Tracy said. **It’s not because 
he’s getting old, either. Thirty-eight is actually young. In 
my opinion, a normal man should be at the height of his 
sexual excitability along about then. I Just recently read 
about a man who was sexually excitable at the age of 
eighty,” 

“UTio excited him?” Doctor said, “An eighty-year-old 
woman?” 

Tracy raised her shaggy bronze head from my knees 
and took a big swallow from her glass. Twisting around 
from the hips, she stared at Doctor curiously. Doctor, ig¬ 
noring her, sat down at the card table and scratched in 
his thin beard at the same time staring down the slope 
with his great sad brown eyes. 

“Surely a remark like that has some psychological sig¬ 
nificance,” Tracy said. “Doctor, is it possible that you 
have something like a grandmother fixation?” 

“I never knew a pandmother,” Doctor said. “They 
both died before I was bom,” 

“Oh, hell,” T. J, said, “It does no good whatever to 
talk about fixations and things, I tell you Doctor’s trouble 
is being mtellectual. At the moment he’s absorbed in this 
book he’s writing, and simply can’t get excited about any¬ 
thing else.” 

**God damn it,” Doctor said, “I wish you wouldn’t 
discuss me as if I were a Kinsey statistic.” 

“You’re right,” T, J. said. “Tracy, you ought to be 
ashamed for referring to Doctor’s sexual excitability. It 
embarrasses him because he’s so modest,” 

“I’m not so sure I referred to it originally,” Tracy said, 
“I’m not so sure it wasn’t you.” 

“No, it was you,” T. J, said. “You said Doctor didn’t 
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like you because you made him feel guilty by exciting 
him sexually,” 

“What's this?” Doctor said, “Who the hell said what?” 

He was beginning to sound excited, all ri^t, although 
not sexually. He shook his can in the air so violently that 
some of the beer splashed out of the little triangular hole 
he had punched in the top. 

“Did you say you're writing a book?” I said, 

“What a lot of nonsense,” Doctor muttered to himself. 

“Is it a book about the Ozarks?” I said. 

“It's only about the Ozarks mcidentaUy for a while,” 
T. J. said, 

“What's it about mostly?” I said. 

“What it is,” Doctor said, “is a biography of Harold 
BeU Wright,” 

“Who?” I said. 

“Harold Bell Wright,” he said. “Don't you know who 
he was?” 

“Who he was,” Tracy said, “was a crumby preacher who 
wrote some lousy novels,” 

“I know who he was,” I said, “I just wasn't sure I'd 

beard right,” 

“Who the hell are you to criticize his novels?” Doc¬ 
tor said to Tracy. “You never read one in your life.” 

“That's true,” she said. “I don't read lousy novels by 
preachers.” 

“The truth is,” T. J. said, “you don’t read anything by 
anybody.” 

“Where do you get off calling his novels lousy if you 
haven't read them?” Doctor said. 

“I read something about novels, though,” Tracy said. 
“Or maybe I just heard it. I read or heard that someone 
said there are two kinds of writing-—good writing and 
Harold Bell Wrighting. I remember it because I thought it 
was a clever pun,” 

“Seriously,” I said to Doctor, “are you sure anyone 
will want to read a biography of Harold Bell Wright?” 

“Why not?” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “he really wasn't a very good writer, 
and hardly anyone reads him or knows anting about 
him nowadays,” 
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‘^You see?” Tracy said* ”I told you so* Turner is an 
intellectual professor and knows all about such things ” 
*‘ril admit Harold wasn’t much of a writer,” Doctor 
saidj “but he was a strong personality* Besides, Ms books 
were phenomena of their day, which gives them special 
significance*” 

“What signifiance?” I said* 

“I’m not sure,” he said* “I’m working it out as I go 
along,” 

“Tell me the truth, Turner,” Tracy said* “Have you ever 
read a single damn book by Harold Bell Wright?” 

“Yes, I have,” I said. “As a boy, I read several*” 

‘T don’t believe it,” she said, “You’re only saying so to 
make Doctor feel good.” 

“No, really,” I said. “When I was a boy at home, in 
the living room we had a sectional bookcase with glass 
doors, and in the bookcase were all the novels of Harold 
BeE Wright and Robert W. C3iambers,” 

“That proves it,” Doctor said* “He couldn’t possibly 
have made up those details so quickly ” 

“Name some of the novels,” Tracy said, “I’U bet a dol¬ 
lar you can’t,” 

“WeU,” I said, “there were The Shepherd of the Hills 
and The Winning of Barbara Worth and The Re-creation 
of Brian Kent and That Printer of UdeE’s,” 

“Oh, aU right,” Tracy said. “You needn’t go on and 
on with it.” 

She looked hurt and suHen, as if I had played her a 
dirty trick* Draining her glass of gin and tonic, she rattled 
the remaining ice* 

“That Printer of UdeE’s was his first novel,” Doctor 
said, “but The Shepherd of the HiEs was his best one,” 
“None of them was worth a damn,” Tracy said, “not 
a single one* Anyhow, it’s siEy of you to spend all your 
time writing something or other. Doctor. You know per¬ 
fectly weE that you’re never able to get anything pub- 
Ushed* You’re an even worse writer than Harold BeU 
Wright was.” 

“As to that,” T. J. said, “some women prefer writers 
and some women prefer wrestlers* It’s related to the kind 
of brains you have.” 
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“Well,” Tracy said, “I suppose you are referring to 
Rosie, and he may be only a big stupid wrestler, which 
he is, but at least something comes out of it ia the way 
of money* Besides, I haven’t committed myself to him 
legally, as you have to Doctor, and that makes a differ¬ 
ence.” 

“I’ll be damned if this woman isn’t absolutely shame¬ 
less,” Doctor said. “She’s completely without morals.” 

“Ifs easy for you to assume a self-righteous attitude, 
Doctor,” Tracy said, “because you’re impotent* Even your 
own wife says so.” 

“I didn’t actually say he was impotent,” T* J* said* “I 
only said he was difficult.” 

“You’re completely illogical,” Doctor said* “Just a while 
ago you were boasting about exciting me sexually.” 

“I wasn’t boasting,” Tracy said* “There’s no particu¬ 
lar credit attached to exciting someone like you sexually.” 

Doctor turned his sad eyes on me. I had an uneasy feel¬ 
ing that he was about to burst into tears. Looking at him, I 
felt like bursting into tears myself, 

“This woman is completely irrational,” he said, “and 
has no morals whatever. If you want my advice. Turner, 
you’ll have nothing to do with her.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” Tracy said. “Why should Turner 
want your advice? It has no vdue at all.” 

“Speaking of Rosie,” I said, “where is he?” 

“He hasn’t come back from walkmg around the lake,” 
Tracy said. 

“You mean he’s been walking around the lake ever 
since this moniiiig?” I said. 

“Oh, he certainly hasn’t been walkmg all the time, if 
you want to be literal* He’s probably been sulking on a log 
or a rock somewhere. He sometimes goes away and sulks 
for hours when he imagines his feelings have been hurt.” 

“What he ought to do,” Doctor said, “is break your jaw 
with one of those forearm smashes he uses in the ring.” 

“Don’t be naive,” Tracy said. She stared at Doctor 
contemptuously. “Those forearm smashes are phony. They 
wouldn’t break a light bulb.” 

“Whether they would break a light bulb or not,” T. J* 
said, “I’m opposed in principle to men hitting women. 
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Doctor^ I was on your side when Tracy said you were a 
worse writer than Harold Bell Wrigjit, but I am against 
you when you start talking about breakmg jaws.” 

^*Look,” Doctor said, ‘^do you know what I am? What 
I am is sick of all this. Fm sick of talking, and Fd like 
to get back to work. Turner, Fm sorry I can't offer you 
another beer, but we’ve drunk all I had,” 

“That’s all right,” I said, “I’m grateful to you for shar¬ 
ing it with me.” 

Tracy stood up and stretched and ran her fingers 
through her hair. She stood with her hips sprung a little 
to one side and her slim torso arched in a seductive pos¬ 
ture that may have been deliberate but did not seem so. 
I suddenly felt very sorry for Rosewell Bamum sulking 
on his log or rock. 

“Turner,” she said, “I suggest that we go up to the 
taproom at the hotel and have some Micheiob on draught” 

“Do you think you had better drink beer on top of gin?” 
I said. 

“I haven’t drunk so much ^ that I can’t drink a little 
beer on top of it. Anyhow, I have a considerable capaci¬ 
ty for alcohol in all forms. I frequently drink all kinds of 
things, one on top of another,” 

“TTiat’s true,” Doctor said. “She frequently does.” 

I stood up, and so did T. J. Doctor was staring morosely 
at the keys of his typewriter and did not see her, which 
was altogether fortunate considering his sense of modes^ 
where T. J, was concerned. 

“T. J,,” Tracy said, “you don’t want to come with us, 
do you?” 

“Since you put it that way,” T. J. said, “no,” 

“Oh, come along ” I said, “Why don’t you?” 

“If you go,” Doctor said, “you had better put something 
else OIL You’re not dressed for sitting on a bar stool.” 

“Fm not going,” T. J. said. “I don’t have Tracy’s 
capacity for putting beer on top of gin.” 

“It’s something you’re bom with,” Tracy said, “You 
can’t develop it.” 

T. J. held out a hand, and I took it and held it a few 
seconds. She stood there with her face turned up, her wise 
and wicked, puckered dwarf’s face that was not her face 
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at all, and then we said goodbye and I went out with 
Tracy* and we crossed the highway to the hotel. 


Four 


‘‘Did you happen to notice diat T* J. didn’t have any 
pants on under that sweatshirt?” Tracy said. 

‘T just happened to,” I said. “She said she was indif¬ 
ferent to such things.” 

“That’s true. That’s why she and Doctor are able to 
tolerate each other and get along.” 

She seemed to feel that she had expressed clearly the 
natural effect ot a cause. But after thinking about it a few 
seconds, I couldn’t follow the logic, 

“Is that so?” I said. “Why?” 

“Well, it’s perfectly clear if you wOl only try to under¬ 
stand. If she is indifferent to such things, it’s because she’s 
not excited by things or ideas that are normally considered 
exciting. She’s every bit as difficult in that respect as Doc¬ 
tor, although she pretends otherwise. Anyhow, they are 
fortunate to be alike, for one is not forever imposing 
himself on the other and making a nuisance of himself.” 

“Do you really believe that?” 

“Of course. Why would I say it if I didn’t?” 

“You aren’t very consistent, that’s all. One time you say 
one thing, and next time you say something that contra¬ 
dicts what you said before.” 

“You mean what I said about my exciting Doctor?” 

“That’s part of it.” 

“Well, I said that mostly just to be annoying, but some¬ 
times I’m inclined to believe it. Doctor’s a deceptive bas¬ 
tard, and that’s a fact. He’s simply stuffed with all sorts of 
nasty inhibitions and sublimations and things. If only T. J. 
were a little more normal herself, she might be able to 
clean him up a little.” 

“Are you a fair judge of normalcy?” 

“I? A fair judge? Certainly I’m a fair judge. It would 
be impossible to find anyone in the world who is more 
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nonnal than L At least Fm excited by things that are sup¬ 
posed to be exciting. To tell the truth, I may even be a Et- 
tle intemperate in this respect,” 

“But not abnormal?” 

“No, no. Being intemperate is not the same as being 
abnonnal. That*s silly. Here we are in the taproom, how¬ 
ever. 1 advise you to put on your T-shirt, for iFs air-con¬ 
ditioned inside. Do you know that you’re very thin? I 
find it appealing after all of Rosie’s muscles.” 

We had been passing in front of the hotel toward 
the entrance to the taproom, which was on the far side, 
and now we stopped. I pulled the T-shirt over my head 
while Tracy stood spraddle-legged in her faded jeans, 
watching and waiting. Over m the park some kids were 
swinging in the swings and pushing each other around and 
around on a little manual merry-go-round. At the far 
end, in the deep clear pool at the base of the hi^ strati¬ 
fied bluff, some more kids were playing with an inflated 
rubber ball. It was quite a long way down there, maybe 
three hundred yards, but I could hear their voices clearly, 
A man and a woman rode out of the park on horses and 
turned off on the narrow road that ran along the stream. 
I could see the stream from where I stood, swift and crys¬ 
tal clear in a bed of rock. 

“Are you becoming tired of muscles?” I said. 

“Yes, maybe,” Tracy said. 

We went inside and sat on stools at the bar, and it 
was, as Tracy had warned, quite cool. The bar ran along 
one side of the room, and booths ran along the other 
side, and the space between the bar and the booths was 
clear. Behind the bar was a woman. She was middle-aged 
and fighting it. Her black hair, parted in the middle, was 
set on both sides in artificial waves as shiny and hard- 
looking as anthracite. She approached us, exposing in a 
professional smile a set of perfect artificial teeth. It was 
apparent that she knew Tracy by sight, if not by name. 
She called Tracy honey and asked her what we wanted, 
and Tracy said we would have some good Michelob beer 
with the foam on the bottom. This is an ancient joke 
around bars, but the woman laughed as if it had never 
been heard before. She drew the beer in two of the tall 
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creamy mugs, and it was cold and good, the best beer I 
had ever drunk, as I have said. 

“What do the T and the J stand for?” I said. 

“They don't stand for anything,” Tracy said. 

“You mean that's her name? Just initials?” 

“Yes,” 

“IVe heard of men with just initials for a name, but 
never a woman before,” 

“Well that’s the way T. J. is. Even her name isn’t nor^ 
mal.” 

“Is Doctor really serious about writmg a biography of 
Harold BeU Wright?” 

“Oh, yes. Doctor's serious about everything he does. 
That’s why he came down here. To get material for the 
part of the book that’s going to be about the Shepherd 
of the Hills, I mean. Didn’t you know that the Shepherd of 
the Hills country is just up the highway a few miles?” 

“No, I didn’t” 

“It is. It’s just up the highway.” 

“I can’t understand what makes him think anyone will 
be interested in a biography of Harold Bell Wright” 

“Oh, it doesn’t really matter whether or not anyone’s 
interested, because it won’t ever be published anyhow. 
It gives Doctor something to do and mak^ him feel im¬ 
portant. He fancies himself a kind of scholar, you know. 
That’s why he wears that ridiculous beard. It’s all part 
of a picture he has of himself. Before he started on the 
book about Harold Bell Wright, he was writing up a 
study he made of a population migration from some 
county up in Missouri, Somehow or other he discovered 
that adl these people just picked up and left this county 
about a hundred years ago or longer, and there didn’t 
seem to be any reason for it that anybody knew about, and 
so Doctor made a study to find out. He spent weeks and 
weeks in the county court house making the study, and 
then he wrote it up and sent it to a journal of history of 
some kind, but they wouldn’t pubEsh it. No one ever pub¬ 
lishes anything Doctor writes.” 

“What made the people leave the county?” 

“The only explanation IJoctor could discover was that 
the mosquitoes were bad that year. That was the trouble 
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with it, you see. There waso*t any way to make it mter- 
esting,” 

*‘Wow! You mean he spent all that time and work just 
to find out the mosquitoes were bad?” 

“Well, he didn’t know that was all he was going to 
find out until he was finished, of course,” 

“If he never sells anything, how does he earn a liv¬ 
ing?” 

“It isn’t necessary for him to earn a living, T. J, has an 
annuity or something that was left to her by her father, 
who was wealthy. It isn’t a large one, but it relieves Doc¬ 
tor of the necessity to work or else starve, which is for¬ 
tunate for Doctor, in my judgment, for he would almost 
certainly starve* However, Fm getting a little bored with 
Doctor and T, I, as subjects of conversation* Don’t you 
think the beer is excellent?” 

“The best beer Fve ever drank*” 

“Shall we each have another?” 

“That’s a good idea,” 

I held up two fingers, and the woman with anthracite 
hair got the mugs and Med them again. Two men came 
in and sat on stools down the bar a way. They were wear¬ 
ing soft hats with colored fishing flies hooked in the 
crowns* 

“How did you happen to come here?” Tracy said. 
“Have you been before?” 

“No, It was an accident that I came, really* Anyhow, 
it was the result of an accident. I was driving down the 
highway going east, and tiiis other fellow was driving 
down the highway going west, and we met. He wasn’t hurt, 
but I was, and I was sent to a hospital. In the hospital I 
had a nurse named Sister Mark who was kind enough to 
lend me a little radio. I used to listen to this fellow called 
Billy Ozark on the radio every afternoon, and after a while 
I decided I would come down here when I got weO*” 

“Were you badly hurt?” 

“I guess so. I was in the hospital quite a while*” 

“Did you say the nurse’s name was Sister Mark?” 

“Yes. It was a CathoUc hospital*” 

“Are you a Catholic?” 

“No,” 
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“Why did you go to a Catholic hospital, then?’* 

“I didn’t go. 1 was sent, I guess it was handy,” 

“Are you very rehgious?” 

“I don’t think so. I don’t think Tm religious at all,” 

“Really? I’m sorry to hear it. I’m convinced that every¬ 
one should be religious,” 

“Do you consider yourself religious?” 

“Oh, yes, I admit that I hardly ever go to church, but 
I often feel reverent about thin gs,” 

“What things?” 

“Well, it’s difficult to explain. Ifs impossible to make 
such things sound honest. \^en you were in the hospital, 
were you afraid that you mi^t die?” 

“No, They thought I might die, all ri^t, but I wasn’t 
afraid.” 

“You must be very brave,” 

“Not I. Fm afraid of lots of things, but not of death.” 

“I am, Fm more afraid of death than an 3 ^thmg else. 
Sometimes in the night I get a feeling that Fm going to die 
soon, and it fri^tens me.” 

“Death k nothing to be afraid of. It’s only something, 
in most cases, to be avoided.” 

“You think that way because you’re not reli^ous, but 
Fm very religious imdemeath it all, and Fm not so sure,” 

We had been drinking our second beers and were fin¬ 
ished. The woman barkeep came along and asked us if 
we would have another, and I said yes. She took the mugs 
and filled them and brought them back. She had been en¬ 
gaged in conversation with the two men who had colored 
ffies stuck in their hats, and she went back and resumed 
the conversation. A young man came in from outside with 
a young woman in shorts. They stood together at the 
automatic coin machine and read the selections. There 
was a mirror behind the bar, and in the mirror I watched 
them standing there. After a minute or so, the young man 
put a coin m the machine, and a polka began being 
played, and he and the young woman began dancing with 
queer, animated, hopping steps in the clear space between 
ffie bar and the booths. 

“Have you known Rosewell Bamum a long time?” I 
said 
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‘*NcFt very,’* she said. About a year. However, a year 
can seem a long time under certain circumstances,” 

‘‘How did you meet him?** 

“Well, I was out with these friends one night, includ¬ 
ing Doctor and T, J., and we didn’t have anywhere in 
particular to go or anything special to do, and after a 
while someone asked if we had ever seen a wrestling 
match, and none of us had, except the one who asked. 
This person, whoever it was, said a wrestling match was 
interesting and worth seeing, and so we all decided to 
go. Rosie, as it developed, was in the main match. He was 
wrestling this Russian Bear, which was what the other 
wrestler was called, and Rosie won two falls out of three, 
because it was his night to win, although I didn’t know 
then that it was aO fixed and phony. Anyhow, he was so 
big and smooth as silk and had all those beautiful muscles, 
not all knotty and fat in the belly and covered with hair 
like the other one, and it was vei^ exciting to sec him 
up there under the bright lights with his body all shining. 
After the match I said something about never having 
known a wrestler personally. The person who had sug¬ 
gested that we go to the match in the first place asked 
me if I would like to know Rosie personally, and I said it 
might be amusing, and so this person went back to the 
dressing room where Rosie was and invited him to join 
our party, and Rosie did. We became friends after that, 
Rosie and I, and we’re still friends, of course, although I 
may be tiring of muscles, as 1 said, and I wish he weren’t 
such a cry-baby.” 

The word friend, to her, was wonderfully connotative. 
Looking sidewise and down from the comers of my eyes, 

I could see a lusdous bronze breast inside her shirt, and 
I was suddenly angry and a little sick with the knowl¬ 
edge of the kind of friends that she and Rosie were. She 
was so small to appease a giant’s passion, or to appease her 
own in a giant’s arms, and I could not bear to think of 
their incongruous bodies in a consummatiiig act of Tracy’s 
friendship as it applied to Rosie. 

“I don’t understand it,” I said. “You and Rosie, I mean.” 

“Dont you? Why not?” 

“You don’t seem suited to each other, that’s aU.” 
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“Well, perhaps it’s a little early for you to become an 
expert oo whom I am suited to or not suited to. Ill ad¬ 
mit, however, that he’s been rather a nuisance lately. 
He’s getting more and more difficult to tolerate, what with 
his absurd sensibilities and all, and even now he’s off sulk¬ 
ing somewhere by himself, as you know, I suppose in the 
end I’ll have to go look for him and bring hlnrt back. 
Would you care to come with me?” 

“I don’t think so ” 

“Please do. Fd be grateful if you’d keep me company.” 

“Surely he’ll come back by himself if you just leave 
him alone.” 

“You can’t tell about Rosie. He’s capable, at times, 
of the most incredible foolishness. You simply wouldn’t 
believe it ” 

“Damn it, suppose he didn’t come back. Would it be 
such a peat loss?” 

“That’s not the point. Turner. It would be inconvenient, 
to say the least, if I were left here without any support 
whatever. Moreover, I feel somewhat responsible for him . 
Will you go with me to bring him back, or won’t you?” 

“I’ll go. Would you like to have another beer first?” 

“I’d like to, but I don’t think I’d better. To be truthful, 
Fve had several gins during the day, and Fm feeling a 
little dizzy ” 

“Are you suggesting that you’ve actually reached your 
capacity?” 

“Oh, no. Nothing of the sort. I can go on and on after 
first becoming dizzy, but I think we’d better go and look 
for Rosie now, or we might not go at al. It’s probable 
that my concern for him would soon begin to diminish.” 

We slipped off oitr stools together, and her near knee 
buckled shghtly under her, causing her to list sharply 
against me. She caught her breath and released it after a 
moment in a soft sigh, as if she were all at once quite 
tired, and rested her head for another moment on my 
shoulder. I put my arm around her and held her, and she 
was warm and pliant under tiie white shirt, and I could 
feel in my fingers below her breasts the cadenced beating 
of her heart. 

‘Turner,” she said. 
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*"What?’* 

‘‘Nothing, Just Turner, Just for sound,^ 

“Are you all right?’* 

“Yes, All right Perfectly all ri^t’^ 

I took my arm away, and she nibbed the palms of her 
hands over her faded blue denim hips in a manner to sug¬ 
gest that she was tryiiig to set herself securely in the per¬ 
pendicular, She stood very straight, her shoulders squared 
and her slim back slightly arched, and she began to walk 
toward the door with a fine defiance of disaster implicit in 
the reckless abandon of her compact little tail* The woman 
behind the bar and the two men on stools had suspended 
conversation for the moment, their heads turned in our 
direction, and now the woman called out a goodbye, and 
I answered and went out after Tracy, 

She walked very well, in spite of the three beers on 
top of the several gins. After we had walked a few 
yards she took my hand and held it, humming a tune 
off-key and swinging our hands between us more or less 
in time, and I felt foolish and awTEward but at the same 
time extravagantly proud, like a young boy with the 
girl the other boys wanted. Back across the highway 
among the oaks and maples and denominative sycamores, 
we stopped briefly at file Shoemaker cabin to pick up 
my fishing gear, which I had left by the porch steps, T, J, 
was gone from the rustic lounge, but Doctor was still sit¬ 
ting at the folding card table, staring sadly at Ms type¬ 
writer, 

“Hello, you two,” he said, “Was the beer good?” 
“Sensational,” I said, “You should have come along,” 

“I wish 1 had,” he said, “Fve gained absolutely noth¬ 
ing by staying here,” 

“Is the book going badly?” 

“The damn book,” he said, “is not going at all,” 
“Maybe it will go better tomorrow,” I said, 

“Maybe,” he said, “but I doubt it. Where are you two 
heading for?” 

“We mean to find Rosie,” Tracy said, “if he hasn’t al¬ 
ready returned,’* 

“I haven’t seen him ,” Doctor said, “I haven*t seen him 
since morning*” 
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“WeD,*' Tracy said, ‘Veil just have to go find him 
and bring him back, that’s all,” 

“Would you like me to go along and help?” Doctor said* 

“No, thanks,” Tracy said, “That won’t be necessary.” 

“You’re welcome, however, ]£ you want to come,” I 
said. 

“The hell I am!” Doctor said 

“That’s ri^t,” Tracy said. 

**You watch yourself with that crazy woman. Tur¬ 
ner,” Doctor said. “Shell have you aU screwed up if 
you aren’t careM,” 

“Doctor knows everything about women, in spite of 
being impotent,” Tracy said. “He learned it from reading 
Harold Bell Wright.” 

We went on to my cabin and dropped off the fishing 
gear, walking tiien down the slope toward the docks. 
Mitchell Bass was on the pump dock, feeding gas into the 
tank of an inboard motorboat. As we approached, the 
boat started and turned in a half circle and moved slowly 
out of the narrow neck in front of the cabins into the 
mam channel of the lake. 

“Perhaps we’d better take a boat,” Tracy said. “Rosie’s 
probably sitting on a log or rock near the water, and we 
could find him by going along the shore.” 

“If we’re going in a boat,” I said, “Td better get a 
motor from Mitchell Bass. I’m damned if I’ll row.” 

“You needii’t do that,” Tracy said. “Rosie already has 
a boat with a motor attached. There it is beyond the 
pump dock.” 

She waved at a row of boats with their bows pulled 
up on the shore and their stems floating in shallow water. 
Rosie’s was the third in the row, a blue flat-bottom about 
eight feet long with the name Baby Dot stenciled on the 
bow in red. The ten-horse kicker was tipped forward over 
the stem seat. I got into the boat and walked back to tiie 
stem and removed the cap of the gas tank. There was 
a little measuring stick attached to the cap, and about an 
inch of the stick appeared to be wet. I wiped it on a rag, 
stuck it back into the tank, took it out and looked again. 
About an inch still appeared to be wet. Mitchell Bass, 
over on the pump dock, was watching, 
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“You need some gas?” he called. 

“Tliere% about an inch in the bottom of the tank ” I 
said. 

“You better have some,” he said. “1*11 bring over a 
couple of gallons/’ 

He drew the gas and some oil into a red can and came 
across with it. I got out of the boat and stood on the shore 
beside Tracy while he poured the gas into the tank of the 
ten-horse. \\^en he had finished and left the boat, Tracy 
got in and sat down facing the bow on the center seat. 

“You going out to look the lake over?” Mtchell Bass 
asked. 

“Not exactly/’ I said. “We’re going to look for Rose- 
well BamunL” 

“What’s the matter? Is he lost?” 

“No. He went for a walk and hasn’t come back. We 
thought we’d go find him.” 

“Looks to me like a man would come back when he was 
ready, if he wasn’t lost/’ 

“Well, we thought we’d go have a look,^ 

“Oh,” he said. “I see/’ 

It was apparent that he did not. He looked at Tracy in 
the boat and me on the shore and then made a great point 
of not looking at cither of us. I think he was convinced 
that we were going across the lake to the undeveloped side 
for a frolic in the timber. Crossing back to the pump 
dock, he left the red can and went up the slope to his 
cabin. I stepped into the boat and walked past Tracy to 
the stem. 

“Have you ever operated an outboard motor?” Tracer 
said. 

“No,” I said. 

“Well, I haven’t either, but I’ve watched Rosie, and it 
doesn’t seem difficult. All you have to do is hold steadily to 
that handle on the motor when you are going in the 
right direction, and you push it one way or the other when 
you want to turn.” 

“I know. It acts as a rudder.” 

“That’s right, A rudder is what it acts as. You start 
the motor by giving a sudden jerk on that cord with the 
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hand-grip on it I think you have to choke it or something 
also/’ 

“Thanks,” I said, “but I have every reason to beJleve 
that the motor won’t start, whatever 1 do.” 

“Of course it will start. Why shouldn’t it?” 

“Motors hate me- All mechanical things hate me. They 
simply refuse to function if 1 have the least thing to do 
with them.” 

“Don’t be absurd- Motors and mechanical things can’t 
possibly hate you*” 

“Yes, they can. They do. Motors and mechanical things 
in their relationship with me are a rebuttal to the pathetic 
fallacy-” 

“A rebuttal to what?” 

“Nothing. I was just joking.” 

“Please explain what you meant by what you said, 
Turner* I don’t like people to say things I don’t under¬ 
stand. It makes me uncomfortable-” 

“When someone ascribes human qualities to inanimate 
objects, it’s called a pathetic fallacy.” 

“That’s what I said, didn’t 1? Motors and mechanical 
things can’t possibly hate you.” 

“Nevertheless, they refuse to function for me.” 

“Damn it. Turner, please jerk the cord* It will be 
dark before we get started if you don’t,” 

“I’d better push the boat free first,” I said. “I don’t 
believe the water is deep enough here to accommodate the 
propeller.” 

“You’re right,” she said* “Rosie always pushes the 
boat free first.” 

I went up the boat past her and got out and pushed the 
boat free and jumped in quickly before it could drift away 
from me* Returning to the stern, I raised the motor to 
an upright position, submerging the propeller, and 
jerked the starter cord. To my surprise, the motor started 
immediately with a satisfying roar. After reducing the 
roar by adjusting the throttle, I engaged the propeller 
and steered slowly in a wide arc into the arm and out 
into the main channel. 

“What did I teU you?” Tracy said* “It’s not at aU dif¬ 
ficult, is it?” 
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“No/’ I said, “it seems to be quite easy.” 

“Moreover, the motor started at tiie first jerk of the 
cord. It’s only in your imagination that motors and me¬ 
chanical things won’t function for you. You mustn’t be 
such a defeatist, Turner. You’re just as capable as any¬ 
one else/’ 

“Maybe you’re right. 1 need more self-confidence, that’s 
what I need/’ 

“In my opinion, you steer the boat beautifully. With a 
little practice, you would be better than Rosie, Do you 
see that point of land projecting into the water over there?” 

“Yes, I see it.” 

“You had better angle over that way, I think, for 
there’s a deep cove on the other side of it, and I have 
a notion that Rosie may be in there somewhere/’ 

I moved the handle on the motor a little to the right? 
and the boat changed direction a little to the left, toward 
the point of land Tracy had indicated, and it gave me 
an odd and exorbitant sense of exhilaration to have it 
respond so promptly and beautifully and reasonably in¬ 
stead of smldng at once out of pure meanness. 

Rounding the point, we entered the cove and moved 
slowly along the shoreline. On the point and all around 
the cove, which was roughly shaped like half of a long 
elipse, timber stood thickly at the water’s edge, and the 
late afternoon sun touched the tops of the trees with pale 
green light* Yet the cove itself was a pocket of dusk, 
and the dusk seemed to rise like a mist from gathering 
black shadows below the deep green surface of the stiU 
water. It was very quiet in there 5 there was a hush on the 
water and among the trees, and even the motor on our 
boat seemed softened and subdued. I had a notion that 
we had moved, in rounding the point, from one world 
to another in an instant of time, or rather from one 
time backward to another time in the same world, looking 
for Rosie Bamum by an Ordovician sea. Tracy sat erect 
on the center seat, her head turned toward the shore and 
one hand shading her eyes from nothing in a superfluous 
pose of intent peering, but Rosie was not there on a 
Jog or rock, nowhere to be seen in prehistoric withdrawal. 
We reached in a Mttle while the end of the cove and started 
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around the terminal curve to the other side. It was then 
that Tracy, employing her neat little tail as a kind of 
pivot, lifted her feet and spun half around on the center 
seat to face me, 

“Turner,” she said, “please stop the motor,” 

“I don’t think Fd better,” I said, 

“Why not?” 

“If I do, it’s practically certain that FU never get it 
started again,” 

“Oh, don’t be difficult. Of course it will start. It started 
for you instantly before, and it will start again.” 

“I wish I could share your assurance, but I can’t, I 
know better than you how motors ordinarily react to me.” 
“Damn it. Turner, Stop the motor at once!” 

“All right,” I said, “but don’t blame me if we have to 
wade ashore and walk back,” 

I killed the motor, and the silence was instantly com¬ 
plete and rather frightening, but in the next instant it was 
broken in a thousand places by a thousand small sounds 
that had been lost in the greater sound the motor had 
made. The boat drifted into shallow water among weeds 
and stopped and began to swing slowly clockwise around 
its entangled propeUer, 

“It’s very quite here, isn’t it?” Tracy said. 

“There’s an effect of quietness,” I said, “but there are 
really many small sounds.” 

“It’s rather cool too, the shade is so deep,” She leaned 
forward, hugging herself. “Would you min d if I came 
down and sat beside you?” 

“Not at aU. Fd be happy to have you,” 

“On second thought, however, perhaps you’d better 
come up here.” 

“Why?” 

“The motor would be an inconvenience down there,” 
“That’s true. It would be better without the motor,” 

I went up to the center seat, rocking the boat gently, 
and sat down beside her. She put her right hand on my 
left knee and leaned against me. 

“Will you tell me something honestly?” she said 
“Yes,” 

“Tell me honestly if you Mke me,” 
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“I thiak so ” 

'1 want you to like me* It’s terribly important to me,” 
“Is it? Why?” 

“i don’t know. It isn’t very ^sensible, to tell the truth, 
because you’re only a poor professor, nothing important, 
and you’re not very good-looking, besides being too skin¬ 
ny,” 

“Thanks very much.” 

“Are you angry?” 

“No.” 

“You’ll have to admit that it’s al true ” 

“I admit it*” 

“Have I hurt your feelings?” 

“No,” 

“Fm glad* It would make me sad if I hurt your feelings ” 
“Does it make you sad when you hurt Rosie’s feelings? 
“Never mind Rosie*” 

“All right* Never mind him*” 

“Do you really think you like me?’^ 

“1 have a strong feeling for you*” 

“What kind of feeling?” 

“I don’t know how to express it.” 

“You could express it if you tried* You’re only being 
evasive.” 

“You might not like it if I did.” 

“Please teU me what kind of feeling, Turner. I’ll be 
angry if you don’t,” 

“Like you said you made Doctor feel.” 

“Sexually excited?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, I’m not angry at aU, What made you think I’d 
be?’; 

“We haven’t been properly introduced,” 

“That’s all right* Fm rather informal about such things.” 
“Fm relieved to hear it. It simpMes matters enor¬ 
mously.” ^ 

“Not necessarily. It’s possible to be informal without 

being simple*” 

“True* I drew another unwarranted conclusion,” 
“However, in your case, i’m inclined to be simple as 
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well as iMormal. Da you think you would enjoy kissing 
me?’’ 

“I think I would.” 

“I think Fd enjoy it too. Fve been thinking about it, 
wondering if I would, and Fd like to know.” 

“Are you giving me permission?” 

“As a matter of fact, it seems to me, Fm practically ask¬ 
ing you.” 

She turned and put her arms around my neck, and we 
kissed, and it was not a matter of me kissing her or her 
kissing me, but of us kissing each other, and however I 
was at it, good or bad or adequate, she was clearly a 
kisser of the highest talent. It was a wonderfully exciting 
kiss that went on a long time. After it was finished, she 
drew her face away an inch or two and took a deep 
breath and kissed me three times in rapid succession, and 
then she turned back again to her former position and 
leaned against me, and I put my arm around her waist 
tightly. After sitting there for a few seconds with her head 
back and her eyes closed, she unfastened another button 
of her shirt and took my right hand and covered one of 
her breasts with it, and it had in my palm the shape and 
warmth and pulse of a beating hearL 

‘This is nice,” she said. 

“I agree,” I said. 

“Have I pleased you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fm glad. Making love is never satisfactory unless the 
pleasure is mutual.” 

“Are we making love?” 

“I don't know. Is it possible, do you think, to make love 
without being in love?” 

“It’s possible to go throu^ the motions,” 

“That’s true, at least.” 

“Haven’t you ever been in love?” 

“No. I thought I was in love a couple of times, but in 
both cases it turned out to be just another experience.” 

“Did you think you were in love with Rosie?” 

“Oh, no. Not with Rosie. It would really be ab¬ 
surd to be in love with Rosie. Perhaps I’ll fall in love with 
you. Do you think I may?” 

“I doubt it.” 
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“Why do you?’' 

“Because rra just a poor, unimportaot, ugly teacher who 
is too skmnyJ* 

“You told me you weren’t angry with me for saying 
that.” 

“I wasn’t, and Fm not/' 

“Why do you remember it, then, and keep coming back 
to it?” 

“Well, you said it only a few minutes ago. I could 
hardly forget it so soon*” 

“I’m sorry I said it, as you can see. Don’t you like It the 
way we arc now? Doesn’t it help you to forget other 
things?” 

“Yes, it does. It’s a big help.” 

“I regret that limitations are imposed by a small boat” 

“I understand,” 

“In a small boat, certain thinp are difficult, if not im¬ 
possible,” 

“Fm aware that a small boat has its disadvantages* 
You needn’t explain.” 

“Would you like for me to come and stay with you one 
night?” 

“I’d like for you to come and stay with me 
many nights, but Fm not sure that Rosie would be agree¬ 
able.” 

“Why do you insist on talking constantly about Rosie? 
If you’re so concerned about Rosie, perhaps we’d better go 
on and find him,” 

“I don’t give a damn if we never find him, and Fm even 
willing to make the best of a small boat,” 

“No. I’na sure it would be completely unsatisfactory,” 
She pulled away from me, sitting erect, and her voice had 
suddenly a sulky sound, “Go back and start the motor, 
please. It’s getting darker and darker, and Fd like to 
find Rosie, if possible, and get back to the cabins.’* 

“Certainly, Whatever you wish,” 

I went back to the stern and tipped the motor for¬ 
ward, lifting the propeller from the water and freeing it of 
the weeds. Then I put it in position again and jerked the 
starter cord, and the motor started immediately, and I 
backed out into the cove a little way and went forward 
slowly along the east shore toward the main channel, the 
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river from wMch the lake had been made by the buflding 
of a dam, 

“I hope you are convinced now,” Tracy said, her voice 
stiU sulky. “It’s perfectly ridiculous for you to contend 
that motors bear you a particular animosity,” 

“I concede that this motor and I seem to be compati¬ 
ble,” I said, “but it’s only the exception that proves the 
rule,” 

It was lifter on the main channel, and we turned east 
and went up that way untH we came to the mouth of a long 
arm running generaHy north. We turned into the arm and 
went up it slowly about a hundred yards to a private pier 
extending into the water, and sitting there on the pier with 
his legs han^g over the edge was Rosewell Bamum, He 
turned his head and looked at us, and then looked away, 
straight out across the arm, and there was something lonely 
and bitter about him with the darkening water beyond, 
and the trees beyond the water, 

“There he is,” Tracy said. “Turner, do you see him sit¬ 
ting there on the pier?” 

“I see him,” I said, 

“Isn’t that disgusting? Just look at him sitting there in 
the sulks like a great baby when he knows perfectly well 
that everyone is worrying about him and wondering where 
he could be. It would serve him right if we simply went 
away and left him,” 

“Nevertheless, since weVe gone to so much trouble, 
maybe we’d better offer him a ride back,” 

“I suppose you’re right. One is always making conces¬ 
sions to someone like Rosie. Can you steer the boat to 
the pier without running into it?” 

“rn do my best.” 

I approached cautiously, disengaging the propeller at the 
last moment, and drifted in safely, Tracy, who had stood 
up and moved to the bow, grabbed the edge of the pier and 
held us fast, while Rosie, who had apparently decided that 
we could not be ignored any longer, stood up on the 
pier and came over a few feet to where we were. 

“Rosie,” Tracy said, "‘where the hell have you been all 
day?” 
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“I told you I was going for a walk,” Rosie said, “and 
that’s where I’ve been.” 

“By God, Rosie, you’re a perfect nuisance, that’s what 
you are. Did you hear what he said. Turner? He goes away 
and stays for hours and hours and causes everyone no 
end of concern and trouble, and he hopes to explain hhn- 
self just by saying that he went for a walk. Rosie, get in 
the ^at immediately.” 

“There was no reason for anyone to be concerned or 
go to any trouble,” Rosie said. “I can take care of my¬ 
self.” 

“Can you really? I hope you wiU excuse me if I doubt 
it. Sometimes I think it was a great mistake to permit my¬ 
self to become attached to you in the first place, Rosie. It 
was just like adopting a child.” 

“I didn’t ask you to come looking for me. I’d have 
walked back when I got ready. The truth is, I didn’t think 
it would make the least difference to you if I never went 
back at all.” 

“You needn’t start fishing for reassurance, because you 
won’t get any. Get in the boat, please.” 

“I don’t want to get in the boat. I’d rather walk.” 

“God damn it, Rosie, get in the boatl You’ve caused 
enough trouble already without being so contrary now.” 

Rosie hesitated a moment longer, but then crawled 
obediently into the boat. He sat in the bow, and Tracy 
sat in the middle, and I sat in the stem, and we went 
back. Every once in a while, Tracy commented on Rosie’s 
delinquency, but Rosie sat quietly with his face averted 
and said nothing at aU. We left the boat at the dock and 
walked up the slope together. 

“Goodbye, Turner,” Tracy said. “Thank you for a 
pleasant time and for your help.” 

She said it so primly that you would not have known, 
hearing her, that she was speaking to someone^ who had 
lately kissed her in a cove and cupped her breast in a hand. 

“You’re welcome,” I said. 

She and Rosie went on into their cabin, and I marched 
across the slope to mine. I had a slight headache, prob¬ 
ably from the beer I had drunk, and so I lay down on 
the bed and closed my eyes and soon fell asleep. 
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Five 


I WOKE in darkness with the feeling of naked looelmess 
that is part of not knowing where you are in space and 
time, but then I remembered where I was, in the cabin 
above the lake on Sycamore Slope, but I still didn’t loiow 
the time, except that it was night, or maybe early morn¬ 
ing. I could see a cluster of stars in a piece of remote sky 
fragmented by branches. 1 could hear water sounds and 
woods sounds, and I could hear another nearer sound that 
I identified after a few seconds as the sound of breathing— 
the slow pacific breathing of visceral tranquility. I moved, 
and the bed springs squeaked, and Tracy said instantly, 
"Are you awake, Turner?’* 

"Yes,** I said. "What are you doing here?** 

“Fve been standing here watching you sleep. Tve been 
here at least five minutes and possibly ten. It’s difficult 
to estimate time when one is standing in the dark doing 
nothing.” 

"I should think you could find something to do some¬ 
where.** I felt strangely bitter, as if she bad spied on me 
in a vulnerable and shameful position. "Did you find me 
amusing?** 

"You were sweet. Fve been feeling very tender toward 
you.” She sat on the edge of the bed and, leaning down, 
kissed me. Her lips were cool and chaste, like a child’s, 
or like an adult’s kissing a child, "Yon sleep beautifully. 
Not at all like Rosie. Rosie wallows and snorts like a pig 
when he’s asleep. He threshes Ms arms about. Big and 
strong as he is, he’s sometimes actually a menace.” 

"That’s extremely interesting,” I said. "I can’t think 
of anything Fd rather discuss than the sleep habits of 
RoseweU Bamum. Why don’t you tell Doctor about them? 
He could probably write an article that some editor would 
buy and publish in a magazine. By Tracy Parker as told 
to Doctor Shoemaker—that’s how he could sign it,” 

“Oh, I don’t thijik Fd care to have it pubEshed in a 
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magazme if I were mentioned by name. Besides, if Doc¬ 
tor wrote it, it would surely never be published*’* 

”I don’t taow. There’s a fasdnating quality m the idea 
that might even survive Dcx^tor’s style. You could call 
it / Slept with a Heavyweight Wrestler mid Lived to Tell 
About it Anyhow, it’s better than mosquitoes and Harold 
BeQ Wright ” 

“Do you really think so?’* 

“Certainly/’ 

“I don’t believe you do* You’re joking, aren’t you?’* 

“Not exactly* Fd prefer not to discuss it at all, if you 
don’t mind* Damn it, is it necessary for you to talk to me 
as if you were confessing your sms?” 

“What sins? Has anyone said anything about sins?” 

“Never min d. We’d have to define our terms in order 
to discuss it/’ 

“Well, I’m not sure that I care for your attitude. Turner, 
I came here to take you back to a party m Doctor’s cabin, 
but I’m not at all sure now that I want you to come/’ 

“That’s all right I have no desire to go to a party in 
Doctor’s cabin.” 

“Oh, come on. Turner. Please don’t be contrary. Doo 
tor and T, J. are waiting for us.” 

“Is Rosie there?” 

“Yes, but he does nothing except sit in a comer and 
look sullen. He’s no good whatever at a party. He doesn’t 
even drink.” 

“I don’t want to go, thanks. There’s no pleasure in be¬ 
ing an extra man/’ 

“You wouldn’t be an extra man. As I told you, Rosie 
merely sits in a comer and doesn’t count.” 

“Maybe Rosie won’t see it that way. Frankly, I don’t 
intend to force the issue with him. He’s too big.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of Rosie. He wouldn’t hurt a 

fly/’ 

“I’m not afraid of his hurting a fly, Fm afraid of his 
hurting me.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of that, either, Rosie’s harm¬ 
less. When his feelings are hurt, he merely cries/’ 

“If I go, will you come back and stay with me after¬ 
ward?” 
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“That would be nice, wouldn't it? FlI try.” 

“What’s to prevent you?” 

“Well, something would have to be done with Rosie.” 

“I thought Rosie was hannless and didn't count.” 

“That’s true, but I don't want him making an unplea¬ 
sant scene, just the same. It would spoO things.” 

“What can be done with him?” 

“m think about it, I can nearly always think of some¬ 
thing to do with Rosie when I concentrate on it. Come 
along now. Turner. If we don’t get back. Doctor will begin 
speculating about what we're doing and accuse us of all 
sorts of things that aren’t true,” 

“Let's stay here. We can lock the door and refuse to 
answer if anyone comes.” 

“No, thank you. I don't care to be interrupted or both¬ 
ered at certain times- If you refuse to come to the party, 
I'll simply have to go back without you.” 

I got up and went into the bathroom and turned on the 
light above the mirror and washed my face and brushed 
my teeth and combed my hair. Tracy came over and 
stood in the doorway and watched me with inordinate 
interest, as if I were engaged in something at least 
mildly salacious, and then we went out, leaving the bath¬ 
room light burning behind us, and started across the slope 
to Doctor's cabin, 

A man was cleaning fish in front of the cabin next 
door. He was standing beside the stump of a tree, about 
three feet in diameter, that had been sawed off smoothly 
about four feet above the ground. There was an electric 
lantern on the stump, and a string of fish shining black and 
silver in the lantem’s light. I spoke to the man pleasantly, 
one neighbor to another, but he stood rigidly by the stump, 
staring at Tracy and me as we passed, and did not answer, 

“It's useless to speak to that son of a bitch,” Tracy said. 
“He simply won't respond.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“I think he’s a lousy niisog 3 mist,” 

“A what?” 

“A misogynist. That’s someone who hates women.” 

“I know what the word means, I was just surprised to 
hear you use it” 
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“Why? Did you think I wouldn’t know mch a word?’’ 

“Well, it isn’t a word an average person would use 
commonly.” 

“Fm not an average person, and 1 use lots of words 
that may surprise you.” 

“No. Not again. From now on, I’m prepared to expect 
anything. What makes you think he’s a misogyiiist?” 

“Because he’s alone and does nothing but fish all the 
time, from early morning until night, and sometimes in 
the night, and three nights ago, which was a night he 
didn’t happen to be fishing, he came over to Doctor’s and 
raised hell because we were making a little noise after a 
few drinks, and you could teO from the way he kept look¬ 
ing at T. L and me, and talking to us directly, that he 
hated us and was blaming us entirely and thou^t Doctor 
and Rosie were just unfortunate yictims who had got in¬ 
volved through weakness.” 

“So because he complained about the noise, he’s a miso¬ 
gynist?” 

“In my judgment, the evidence indicates it.” 

“What finally happened?” 

“When he came over and raised hell because of the 
noise?” 

“Yes.” 

“WeU, I got tired of being abused and called him a 
bothersome misogynist bastard, which he was, and he said 
I was clearly nothing but a drunken whore. Rosie squealed 
like a pig and grabbed him and held him over his head 
and was going to tiirow him down the slope, but I made 
Rosie put him down because he might have been lolled, 
and he immediately ran over to Mitchell Bass’s cabin 
and reported us for attacking hhn and having a drunken 
brawl” 

“What did Mitchell Bass do?” 

“He came over and told us we would have to get quiet 
or move out, and I said we could hardly be any quieter 
without being completely mute, and that we were only 
having a little party that shouldn’t have disturbed anyone. 
Then he asked us what the hell was the idea of attacking 
another guest, and Rosie said that he was only defendmg 
my honor. Can you top that? imagine the big slob saying 
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such a ridicolous thing! I had been feeling grateM to 
him for trying to throw that misogynist bastard down the 
slope, but he spoiled It all by saying that about de¬ 
fending my honor, I was so humiliated I wanted to die,” 
*‘You keep teUing me that Rosie’s harmless, but throw¬ 
ing someone down a slope doesn’t sound exactly hann- 
less to me,” 

“Oh, well, that was exceptional, and he didn’t actually 
throw him, as I said. He only started to do it because he 
imagined I had been offended or insulted or something,” 
We had stopped in front of Doctor’s cabin to finish 
our conversation, and now we went up to the porch and 
inside. Doctor was at the kitchen cabinet mixing some¬ 
thing in a large bowl. There was a litter of bottles sur¬ 
rounding the bowl. Rosie was sitting on a straight chair 
in a comer by the fireplace, the fingers of his hands laced 
together and clamped tightly between his knees. When 
Tracy and I entered, he Ufted round blue eyes soft with si¬ 
lent suffering and then immediately lowered them again to 
stare intently at a spot on the floor that seemed to pos¬ 
sess some sort of esoteric fascination to which only he was 
sensitive, T, J* was still wearing the oversized sweatshirt, 
but as a concession to modesty she had pulled on a pair 
of capri pants with alternating yellow and green stripes. 
She stared at Tracy and me with overt suspicion. 

“Here you are at last,” she said. “Tracy, where have 
you been so long?” 

“You know where I’ve been,” Tracy said, “I went to 
bring Turner, and here he is ” 

“What I really meant,” T. J, said, “is what have you 
been doing?” 

“Well,” said Tracy, “weVe been making violent love. 
Turner’s really effective at it. Much more so than you 
would imagine from the looks of him . Maybe, if you were 
to ask him, he’d be wiUing to show you some time when 
Doctor’s not around,” 

“Like hell be will,” Doctor said. 

“Oh, don’t be absurd, Doctor,” T. J. said, “You know 
very weO that Tracy wouldn’t admit to making love with 
Turner if she’d actually been doing it.” 

“I’m not so sure,” Doctor said, “That may be exactly 
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what she wants ns to think. She’s capable of some pretty 
fancy duplicity.” 

“Do you tMnfc that’s possible?” T. J. stared speculative¬ 
ly at Tracy^ pinching her lower lip between thumb and 
index finger* “Ifs a fact that Tracy can be clever when 
she chooses. What do you thinks Rosie? Do you think 
Tracy and Turner have been making love?” 

“I don’t think we ought to talk about them like this,” 
Rosie said. His thin effeminate voice sounded very remote^ 
and he kept on staring at the esoteric spot, 

“By Rosie,” Doctor said, “I should think you 

would be the one most anxious to clear up the matter. If 
you don’t object to being cuckolded yourself, how do 
you expect others to be concerned?” 

“I never asked anyone to be concerned,” Rosie said* 
“I always trust Tracy to do the right thing ” 

“Well, damn!” Doctor clapped one hand to his fore¬ 
head and clawed at his thin beard with the other. “Haven’t 
you learned yet that anything in the world is right to this 
crazy woman if it’s something she wants to do? She has 
absolutely no ethics,” 

“Be careful,” Rosie said, “I don’t want you to say 
tilings like that about Tracy,” 

“Yes, Doctor, do be careful,” Tracy said, “Rosie is like¬ 
ly to break you into six or seven pieces, and then the 
world would be deprived of your biography of Harold 
BeU Wri^t.” 

“There is no good in losing our tempers and making 
threats,” T, J, said. "Tim can be settled quite simply by 
asking Turner to teM the truth. However clever Tracy may 
be at making a lie seem to be the truth, or the truth seem 
to be a lie, Tomer is much too candid to be a party to it, 
or to succeed' if he felt compelled to try. Turner, have you 
and Tracy been making love?” 

“Unfortunately, no,* I said, 

“Them,”* T,, J. aaids “That settles it Doctor, have you 
got everything mixed by now?” 

“Not quite,” Doctor said. His face looked pale and his 
voice quavered throu^ the two syllables. It was evident 
that he had been shaken somewhat by the prospect of 
being broken into six or seven pieces, 
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“What is he mixing?^’ Tracy said, 

“It’s punch,” T, J. said, “What kind of punch is it 
Doctor?” 

“Fish House,” Doctor said, 

“It’s Fish House,” T. I, said* 

“What’s in it?” Tracy said, 

“What’s in it, Doctor?” T. J. said, 

“Rum and brandy and some other stuff,” Doctor said 
“Rum and brandy and some other stuff,” T, J* said* 
“It’s damnably expensive,” Doctor said. 

“What makes it so expensive,” T, J, said, “is aH the 
different kinds of booze that go into it,” 

“Since we are all going to drink it,” Doctor said, “it 
would be no more than fair, in my opinion, if we shared 
the expense,” 

‘‘I’m not at all sure I’m going to drink any of it,” Tracy 
said. “It sounds poisonous.” 

“It’s not poisonous,” T, J, said, “but it’s treacherous. 
I recommend caution in drinking it,” 

“Why?” Tracy said. 

*'Because it’s quite pleasant to the taste as a result of 
lemon and peach flavoring, but it’s extremely powerful.” 

“And expensive,” Doctor said. “This bowlful will come 
at least to twenty dollars.” 

God’s sake, Turner,” Tracy said, turning to me, 
“will you please pay our share of the cost of this lousy 
punch? It’s the only way you will get Doctor to quit harp¬ 
ing on it constantly. Doctor, why the hell can’t you be 
generous enough to pay for your own parties like every¬ 
one else?” 

“It’s not my own party,” Doctor said, “It’s just as 
much yours as mine.” 

“Well, it’s being held in your cabin. Don’t yon have 
the least conception of how to be a proper host?” 

“It’s all right,” I said. “I agree with Doctor that it’s 
fair for me to pay my share,” 

“There you are, Doctor,” Tracy said* “Aren’t you 
ashamed of being so damned chintz?” 

“No,” Doctor said, 

I gave him a five and three ones, two-fifths of twenty 
for Tracy and me, and he put the bills in a side pocket 
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of his pants and stood looking at Rosewell Bamum, who 
still sat in the comer by the fireplace with his knees 
pressed tightly together upon his two hands. 

“Come on, Rosie” Tracy said. “Pay Doctor your 

“What?” Rosie said. His startled blue eyes looked as 
perfectly round as if they had been drawn in his face 
with a compass. 

“Give Doctor four dollars,” Tracy said. 

“Why should I?” Rosie said. 

“Because it’s your share of the cost of the punch. Pay it 
over so Doctor will let us get started with the party. 

“You know I don’t drink.” Rosie sai^d. “Why should 1 
pay four dollars for something 1 won t drink? 

“Well,” Tracy said, “the rest of us drink, whether you 
do or not, and the least you can do, since Doctor’s so 
ftamn chintz, is pay your share the same as Turner, ’'^y 
are you sitting there with your knees clamped together 
like that, by the way? You look like you’re trying to hold 
your water. Are you about to wet your pants or some- 

Rosie jerked his hands from between his knees and 
spread his legs instandy. His monstrous baby’s face turned 
deeply pink in a slow, bloody diffusion upward into his 
tight yellow curls. He didn’t know what to do with ms 
hands, now that he had freed them, and finally he Imld 
them out hinply over his lap like wet rags he had picKed 

up off the floor* „ 

“Please get up and go to the toilet if you have to go, 

Tracy said* 

“I don’t have to ” Rosie said* 

Tracy said, “From the way you were sitting, I thought 
you did. Didn’t you think so. Turner?” 

“No,” I said. 

“I didn’t, either,” T. J. said, “and I don t thi^ it s fair 
to Rosie to openly discuss the condition of his bladden 
Tracy, how would you like it if someone suddenly ^ked 
you in front of everyone if you needed to go to the toilet? 

"Oh well ” Tracy said crossly, “I didn’t intend to cre¬ 
ate a disturbance. I bad no idea that you woidd ^ be 
so sensitive about his miserable bladder.” Her pink lower 
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up drooped in her bronze face, and she looked at me as 
II I had defected in a crisis, after which she looked at 
Rosie as if he had deliberately put her in a bad position. 

Rosie, for God s sake, give Doctor four dollars so he will 
release the punch.” 

don^t have four dollars with me,” Rosie said. 

‘^^How much do you have?” Tracy said. 

I have two, I think.” He dug into a pocket and brought 
out two bills, nodding with a kind of pride in having re¬ 
membered the amount accurately. “That^s right. Two is 
all I have.” 

Doctor,” Tracy said, “will you accept two dollars on 
account?” 

Yes, Doctor said, “he can pay the other two tomor¬ 
row.” 

The two dollars changed hands, and Doctor took five 
white china coffee cups out of the kitchen cabinet. He 
began filling the cups from the bowl, using a long-handled 
metal dipper, and passed them around to T. J. and 
Tracy and me, retaining one for himself. Rosie would 
not have any. He merely shook his head in his comer. 
He had laced his hands together and clamped them again 
between his knees. Now that Tracy had pointed it out, I 
could see that he did look as if he were straining desper¬ 
ately and miserably to control a bloated bladder. He was 
at once a figure of farce and pathos, an incitement to pity 
and a belly laugh, and he was, in fact, a strangely 
antithetic man—a giant child, a depressing clown, an in¬ 
credibly gentle monster. 

The Fish House punch, as T. J. had warned, was treach¬ 
erous. It was deceptively easy to drink, because of the 
fruit juice, and you were inclined to forget while drink¬ 
ing it that the ratio in favor of rum and brandy was about 
four to one. At first Doctor remained by the bowl and 
msisted upon dipping it up with the attitude of someone 
issuing rations, but after a while he became reckless in 
proportion to his own consumption, which was consider¬ 
able, and permitted us to help ourselves. T. J. wanted to 
dance and began fishing among stations on a small trans¬ 
istor radio in a tan leather case. 
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"You had better keep down the volume,” Doctor said, 
“or you’ll have the Deacon over here again.” 

“To hell with the Deacon,” T. J. said. 

“Who’s that?” I said. 

"He’s the one I was telling you about,” Tracy said. 
"The Deacon is what we decided to call him.” 

“There’s no use having any trouble,” Doctor said. 

“We won’t have any trouble,” T. J. said. "If the son 
of a bitch comes over here again, we’ll simply have Rosie 
kill him.” 

“Wouldn’t that be trouble for Rosie?” I said. 

"There’s no law against killing deacons in the Ozarks,” 
Tracy said. “It’s expected.” 

“I refuse to kill anyone,” Rosie said, “whether it s 
against the law or not.” 

“Even a deacon?” Tracy said. 

“Yes,” Rosie said. 

“That’s because you’re sober,” Tracy said. “Rosie, why 
can’t you drink a little Fish House punch like everyone 
else? Do you think you’re better than the rest of us or 

something?” . . 

“I don’t think I’m better than anyone,” Rosie said, but 
I don’t want to drink any Fish House punch.” 

“He doesn’t want to drink any.” Tracy turned away 
from him in my direction with an expression of loathing. 
“God, did you ever hear anything so revolting?” 

“You know I get sick if I drink,” Rosie said. “Besides, 
it changes my personality. I’m likely to do things I m 
sorry for.” 

“In my opinion,” Tracy said, “any change m your per¬ 
sonality would be for the better.” 

“Oh. let him alone,” I said. “If he doesn’t want any 

punch, it’s bis business.” . , , 

“Yes, TracyT, J* said, let Rosie aloiie for once. 
“It will leave all the more for the rest of us,” Doctor 

said. . t 

Tracy continued to stare angrily at Rosie, remsmg to 
answer. T. J. and Doctor began to dance in the small 
kitchen area, moving clockwise to the music around the 
kitchen table. After they had gone aroimd the table three 
times, they reversed their direction, going counter-clock- 
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wise, and this was the only variation in their dancing all 
evening, the reversal of direction regularly after three times 
around ^e table* Otherwise, they seemed to do the same 
steps in the same time regardless of the tempo of the 
music. Doctor stared fixedly over T. J.’s head with an ex¬ 
pression of tmcertam suffering on his long thin face with 
its sad brown eyes and sparse beard that gave him the 
appearance of an ascetic yielding in a mixture of spiritual 
ecstasy and agony to the fleshpots. 

Tracy drained her cup of punch and went over and 
filled it again from the bowl on the cabmet. She returned 
with the fuU cup to where I was standing. She now 
seemed perfectly amiable, and had apparently forgotten 
all about Rosie in the comer* 

*‘Do you approve of the punch?*' she said* 

“As punch goes/* I said, “it*s very good.’* 

“As a matter of fact/’ she said, *‘it*s perfectly poison¬ 
ous stuff, and I have no doubt that it would soon Idll you 
if taken in sufficient quantity. Doctor is always concocting 
something like this, and he becomes completely unbeara¬ 
ble if you say anything critical about it. It does have the 
advantage of being powerful, however* Would you care 
to dance with me?** 

‘Tt would be a pleasure,” 

“I suggest that we dance on the porch where there is 
more room and not so many things to bump into*” 

She drained her second cup of punch quickly, and I set 
the cup with mine on the cabinet beside the bowl* When 
I turned back to her, she had already gone out to the 
porch, and I followed her there and put my arms around 
her and began to dance, and it was quite an experience* 
She locked her arms around my neck and pulled herself 
tightly against me, and we moved slowly in a kind of 
dream to our own music heard privately in our own heads, 
and I guess it was the same music we heard, from what¬ 
ever source, for we moved together easily without effort* 
But it was really hardly moving at all, Just the slightest 
shifting of positions to the private music, and every thirty 
seconds or so she would lift her face and brush her lips 
across mine and make a soft crooning sound* 

“Let’s go back to my cabin/’ i said* 
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“No, no, darling. Not now,” 

“Please.” 

“Darling, it’s impossible.” 

“We’d'te^missed. T. J. and Doctor and Rosie would 
know immediately where we’d gone.” 

“Let’s go down to the lake, then.” 

“Darling, there’s no good place. What you ™ust be for 
a while is patient. Don’t you like dancmg with me/ 

“Yes.” „ 

“Do you like me to kiss you now and then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Like this?” 

“Yes,” 

“I’m glad. I’m trying so hard to please you.” 

“You are pleasing and exciting, and I’d like to go some¬ 
where away from the others.” 

“Darling, you must be satisfied for a while wi^ things 
as they are. WiU you move your hand dovm a 
ther? There. Now I’m every bit as pleased and excited 

as you, and that’s the truth.” • i 

The music on the radio stopped, and a commercial b - 
ean but our private music went on in our heads, and we 
went on dancing, or moving a litUe to the 've hear^ 

and after a while T. J. came to the door and stood there 
and peered down to the dark end of the porch. 

“What are you doing down there?” she said, 

“We’re dancing and kissing,” Tr^y , 

“Why don’t you come inside?” T, I. said. It spoils 
everything to have you sneaking away from the party 

^^“It may tpoil it for you,” Tracy said, “but not for us.” 

“Well/’ T. J, said, “it would be only cormnoE courtesy 
for you to dance now and then with Doctor, 'Tracy. Be- 
sidel it would be a pleasant change for me to dance with 
Turner. Will you come in and dance with me. Turner, 

when the music starts again?” 

"We’ll come in now and have another cup of punc 

while we’re waiting,” I said. 

“Speak for yourself, Turner,” Tracy said. As . 

I don’t intend to go in.” 
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“Oh, come on, Tracy ” T. J. said. “Why not?” 

“I can’t stand to have that damn Rosie sitting in the 
comer watching me,” Tracy said. “He rives me the 
creeps/’ 

That s because you have a gml^ cooscience where 
Rosie’s concerned/’ T, J. said* 

Truly?” Tracy said. ‘*T. J., it’s quite remarkable how 
you are able to understand the cause of everything imme- 
TeU me, if you don’t mind, exactly why the heU 
I should have a guilty conscience where Rosie's con- 
cemed.” 

"Because you’re mean to him,” T. J. said. “You treat 
him like a dog.” 

“Oh, hell.” Tracy’s voice was scornful. “I’ve never 
heard such nonsense before. The troth is, he’s constantly 
embarrassing me by behaving like a big baby in front of 
people, and I never say anything to him except for his 
own good. Turner, please go dance with T. J. before I 
lose my patience entirely.” 

“Will you come in, too?” I said. 

“Do you want me to?” 

“Yes.” 

All right, ’ she said. “For you. I’ll come in and have 
another cup of punch.” 

We went inside, and everyone had another cup of Fish 
House punch, except Rosie, and then T. J. and I started 
dancing to the music that had started again on the radio, 
and Tracy had still another cup of punch, which was her 
fourth, and afterward started dancing around the kitchen 
table with Doctor. She kept glaring at Rosie in his comer 
with anger and loathing, and beneath the clear bronze 
skin of her face, from the punch or the dancing or her 
obvious anger or all these together, there was a soft and 
rosy flush that made her appear, somehow, almost un¬ 
bearably young and appealing, When the music stopped 
after a wbUe for another commercial, I filled her cup and 
mine from the bowl on the cabinet and went over to 
her. She was standing about four feet from Rosie, staring 
at him with a fierce scowl. 

“Will you have another cup of punch?” I said. 
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“Thank you very much,” she said, “but I don’t care for 
any." 

She did not remove her eyes from Rosie, and her voice 
did not recognize me. It made no concessions whatever to 
the cove in the afternoon or the porch a little while 
ago. 

“Let’s get a breath of air,” I said. 

“No,” she said. “I don’t feel like it.” 

I drank some punch from one of the cups, an¬ 
nouncer on the radio finished the commercial, which was 
about some second-hand cars that someone named Jolly 
Gus was practically giving away because he was running 
out of lot space, and the d.j. came on with a cute intro¬ 
duction to the next tune, and the tune came on after the 
introduction. It was soft and sweet for a chMge, heavy 
on strings, and I remember the tune but not its name. 

“Rosie,” Tracy said loudly and clearly above the sweet 
strings, “what the heU are you looking at?” 

“What?” . 

Rosie looked up at her from the esoteric spot, His 
round blue baby’s eyes were bright with sudden alarm. 

“Why do you continue to sit in that damn comer and 
stare at everyone?” 

“I’m not staring at anyone,” Rosie said. ‘TVe been 
looking at the floor.” 

“That’s true,” T. J. said. “He’s been looking constantly 
at the floor, Tracy,” 

“The hell he has,” Tracy said. “He’s only been pretend¬ 
ing to look at the floor. He’s deliberately spoiling the fun 
for everyone, that’s what he’s doing. He’s just like a damn 
Peeping Tom sitting there in the comer and watching and 
watching every little thing." 

“Oh, let him alone,” T. J. said. “It does no harm to sit 
in a comer.’* 

“It may do no harm to you,” Tracy said, ‘because 
you’re an exhibitionist by nature and don t mind being 
stared at from every comer. As for me, I’m a little more 
particular about such things.” 

“You damn crazy woman,” Doctor said, “what the 
hell’s the matter with you, anyhow?” 

Tracy's fury was clearly increasing. Ignoring Doctor, she 
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wa^ed across to Rosie and stood directly in front of him. 

“Rosie>” she said, “go back to your cabin at once!” 

The alarm in Rosie’s eyes had developed a quality of 
frenzy. His little mouth, however, was set in a thin line 
of incongruous resistance. Stubbornly he shook his head. 

“I don’t have to go back to the cabin if I don’t want 
to,” he said. 

“The heU you don’t,” she said. “Come out of that 
comer and go.” 

“No,”, he said, “You can’t make me.” 

“We’U see if I can or can’t,” she said. 

Instantly, she snatched a handful of tight yellow curls, 
jerking his head sidewise, and slapped his face. It was 
not a token slap, no prlish gesture. She started it out in 
right field, ^d it whistled coming in and detonated on 
his cheek with a sharp, smacking sound. In the terrible 
ensuing silence, the mark of Tracy’s hand a white welt 
on his flaming flesh, Rosie stood up slowly, like some¬ 
one responding in a trance to a distant voice. The thin 
weld of his lips dissolved and gaped open. In his bright 
blue blind eyes, two enormous tears gathered and glit¬ 
tered and spilled over the lower lids. Without speaking, 
without making a sound in moving Ms great body, he 
walked around Tracy and across the room and out to the 
porch. The screen door banged after him, breaking the 
silence at last. 

Tracy turned and helped herself to one of the cups 
of punch I was still holding. Walking over to the studio 
couch, she sat down and crossed her knees and began to 
drii± the punch with an exaggerated air of difference. 

Tracy, T. J, said, “it was too bad of you to slap 
Rosie like that.” 

“By God,” Doctor said, “what Rosie ought to do is kill 
you. He ought, by God, to throw you down and get a 
split hold on you and split you right up the middle, by 
God, from the crotch to the navel Oh, by God, that’s 
what Fd do in his place, and you can bet on it.” 

“Is that so?” Tracy looked Doctor up and down. Her 
fury had apparently been expended now, and nothing was 
left to give the Doctor but indolent scorn. “Maybe FIJ 
give you an opportunity to prove it if you aren’t careful.” 
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“Oh, by God!” Doctor took a step backward, bumping 
into a chair. “Don’t you dare lay a damn dirty hand on 

™^“Doctor,” T. J. said, “why is it that you feel compell^ 
every time I try to scold Tracy, to say something unmedi- 
ately that makes everything ridiculous. It’s apparent to 
everyone that aU you can do is split infinitives, not worn- 

SO. 

Doctor had been struggling to regain his balance, and 
he avoided the humiliation of falling by the simple ex.- 
pedient of sitting down abruptly in the chair he had 

bumped. . 

“It’s a damn lie,” he said. “I never spht an mfimtive m 


my life.” , , • ..t, u 

I slipped away quietly to the porch. Ixioking through 

the screen and down the dark slope beneath the trees to 
the dock at the edge of the lake, I could see Rosie sitog 
alone on the beach in the moonlight. I felt sorry 
and a little sickened by him, and pretty soon I left the 
porch and went down the slope and sat down on the 
bench beside him. He did not move or speak, but his face 
was lifted to the light, and he was crying silently with a 
kind of measured despair, the big tears formmg in his 
eyes and r unning slowly down his cheeks at intervals. 
“For God’s sake, quit crying,” I said. 

He did not answer, and he did not quit. He just kept on 
crying silently. The sound of someone whistling earned 
clearly across the arm of the lake. 

“You’re too damn big to cry,” I said. ^ 

He sighed then, drawing and releasing his breath, ^s 
thin effeminate voice, ineffably sad, was as insubstantial 


as the moonli^t. 

“She slapped me,”-he said. “She slapped me n^t m 
the face in front of everybody.” 

There was an implication that he bad been slapped 
privately before, which was sufferable. 

“Why do you take it from her?” I said. 

“I don’t know. What can I do?” 

“You can put her over your knee and bhster her 
ass, that’s what you can do.” 
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She d only hate me for it. She already hates me 
enough.” 

“In that case, you’ve nothing to lose.” 

“No. I couldn’t hit her. I couldn’t possibly,” 

Then you had better leave her. You’d better go away 
and never see her again,” ^ 

I muldn’t dp that, either. Yon don’t nnderstand,” 

^ I toooght I did, but I didn’t say so. She was the golden 
^rl he had never dreamed of having, the incomparable 
bitch of never-never, and it was too bad that he had 
ever seen her or known her or had had anything to do 
with her, but he had, he was stuck, and there was noth¬ 
ing now that he could do. He was ri^t there, the big slob. 
He was a miscast lead in a sick soap opera. 

After a while I got up without saying goodbye and 
climbed the slope to my own cabin. I went inside and 
took off my clothes and lay down on the bed. I felt drained 
^d lonely and a long way from home, wherever home 
IS when there isn’t any any more, and I wondered how I 
had happened to come here to this place, where I wished 
I had not come, and I thou^t that I would get up early 
Morning and go away to some other place. I wished 
suddenly that I was back in the hospital with interna] 
injunes, and it occurred to me that I had been happy 
mere, although I had not known it at the time. It would 
have been a good place to die, really, lying on the hi gh 
white narrow bed and looking down through the window 
into the brown and green patchwork valley. I could see 
myself lying there dead with my face serene and my eyes 
open and my hands quiet above the sheet, and Sister Mark 
Mming in with a whisper of black skirts and seeing that 
I w^ dead, and standing there looking at me. 

Sister Mark was sad, touching me with cool asceptic 
hands, but I was glad because I was dead, and had died 
in this place where Sister Mark could come afterward to 
touch me and close my eyes, and I did not even have any 
regrets for the two thousand dollars I had never got to 
spend. I wondered if I had been a Uttle bit in love with 
Sister Mark, but of course it was quite futile and possibly 
sacrilegious to consider it, for Sister Mark was required 
to be in love with Christ. 
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There was a cool breeze blowing across the lake and 
into the cabin, and I could hear the trees stining in the 
breeze, and many other sounds from many places, and I 
tried to isolate each sound and identify it, but I did not 
have much luck. I wished I could go to sleep. Actually 
I was as wide awake as I had ever been, and I wished 
I could quit aching for Tracy, aching in spite of what had 
happened and what she was, but I couldn’t. Anyhow, 
whatever I wished or did not wish, it was certain now that 
she would not come to me, as she had promised she 
would, and I must have lain there for at least an hour 
before she did. 

She came up on the porch and into the room and across 
to the bed. I lay still and did not say anything. She could 
not see me clearly yet, having just come into a denser 
darkness, but I could see her clearly indeed, having been 
in the darkness so long, and she was still wearing the 
white shirt and the jeans and a pair of brown loafers. 

“Are you awake. Turner?” 

*‘Yes,” I said. 

“You see that I have come to you, as I promised, as 
soon as I could.” 

“I didn’t think you would.” 

“Are you pleas^ that I have?” 
don’t kiiow.” 

“Do you want me to go away?” 

“No. I wanted you to come, and I want you to stay ” 

“Have you been waiting for me?” 

“Yes. I’ve been lying here waiting.” 

She stepped out of her loafers and took oif the shirt 
and jeans, which were all she was wearing, and she lay 
down beside me but not touching me, 

“Where’s Rosie?” I said, 

“When he came back to the cabin a while ago, I made 
him go up to the hotel for the rest of the night.” 

“You did what?” 

“I said I made him go up to the hotel.” 

“You mean he actually went?” 

“Certainly. Did you think Td permit him to stay after 
he behaved so badly at the party?” 

“Oh, Godl” 
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‘"What’s the matter? Why did you say that in that way?” 

“Nothing. For no reason.” 

“Darling, are yon angry with me?” 

“No, no. Not at aU,” 

“Then why do you keep lying over there so far away 
from me?” 

After that I didn’t, and I didn’t feel lonely or wish I 
had died, I didn’t care what Tracy was or 1 was or what 
we were together. All I cared about was what we were 
doing, and after it was done, in the time that we lay 
spent in the position of love without moving, I cared 
only a little when she said drowsily, “Darling, you’re so 
light after Rosie, You hardly weigh a thing,” 

A breeze came in through the screens, stirring her hair, 
cool on my sweating back* 

“Rosie,” said L 

“Oh, yes. He’s so heavy* So big,” 

I did not feel big at the moment. I felt spent and small, 
and in fact wee, especially since we were still in the posi¬ 
tion of love but the potencies of love had been expended, 

“Big,” I said, “Powerful, God damn him.” 

“Oh, size isn’t everything,” she assured me, moving her 
loins slightly and lazily, in a kind of contented caress of 
my unmentionables, “And considering you’re so skinny, 
darling, and fresh from a hospital and aU, you’re really 
quite there with the power.” 

“Thanks* But not like Rosie, is that it?” 

It was her breasts that she stirred this time, slippery 
mounds of bronze protoplasm, warm gobs of delight 
against my chest. The little tips tickled my skin softly, 
and by the strange alchemy of friction, womanflesh teas¬ 
ing manflesh, a lesurge of passionate blood flowed from 
heart to groin, I was not so wee any more. Not in my 
opinion. But what of Tracy’s opinion? Who could be like 
unto Rosie, giant Rosie, so bloated below that he had to 
walk with thighs spread, giving him the gait of an at¬ 
tacker, maybe a ravisher? 

Damn Rosie* Humiliated by thoughts of him, pictures 
of him mightily plumbing the velvety well of delight I 
bad not untimidly, too considerately, explored only a few 
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moments before, I hauled myself out of the lubricious 
depths, swung away from Tracy. I leaped up. 

It was not so dark diat we could not see each other’s 
limbs and faces. 

Those eyes of hers were combing me, measuring me. 
Stacking me up against Rosie? “Damn,” I said. 

“You’re jealous,” said she. “Why, darling, you’re so 
cute and jealous.” 

“God damn you,” I said. 

“You don’t have to be. Rosie is strong and hard, 
but.. 

“Shut up about Rosie.” 

, . but he’s more like a woman than a man,” she 
finished. 

“You mean he’s queer or something?” 

“Well, you’ve noticed the way he lisps. And—^well— 
he’s never the top one. Like a woman, he’s underneath.” 

“Shut up. Damn it!” Then I thought of something. “You 
just told me that I’m so light after Rosie. If he’s under¬ 
neath ...” 

“He starts on top. AR those beautiful muscles. But it 
only lasts a minute, and I—” 

‘Tracy, shut up or I’ll smack you.” 

She took a breath and the lovely bronze breasts moved 
maddeningly. The breeze was playing with her hair. She 
crossed her long legs at the ankles, the movement as se¬ 
ductive as silk on silk, and her sweat-moist thighs beck¬ 
oned glisteningly as if to be kissed. “I was only saying,” 
she continued, “that after a minute he rolls over on that 
big back. He lifts his knees, like a woman woidd. It makes 
a saddle for me, darling. I get on top of him and sort 
of ride his thighs, almost as if I were a man, and I 
go up and down, up and down, working myself until 
. .. Owf 

I had smacked her. On the face. 

She looked at me with such a strange, mocking gleam, 
she smiled at me with such a strange teasing smile, that 
I went out of my head completely. I flung myself to the 
bed, hauled her across my lap with her belly down, and 
continued to smack her, smack her. Her nice bronze bot¬ 
tom quivered indignantly, and she howled. 1 felt not Wee 
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at all, and spread her a little and let her know how not 
wee I was. And I smacked, openhanded, the quivering 
flesh meeting my palm, climbing higher into blind rapture 
with each blow. And then the agony exploded into wild, 
wild pleasure and I pierced to the bliss at the bottom of 
her, and we were both content. 

Full of conscience and anger at myself, I tossed her 
from me. We stretched side by side, supine on the cool 
sheet, and felt the small breeze, “Well, you need not have 
■ gone to such lengths. I ache. I was only trying to egg you 
on, I was only trying to make you lose your temper a 
little, so you would feel powerful, more powerful than 
Rosie, more powerful than anybody,” 

“Beating a woman is not power,” I said. 

“An angry man feels powerful,” she insisted. 

All right, so she had teased me, played a game with 
me, the witch. I reached for her and pulled her close and 
gave her a loOapalooza of a big kiss on her warm de¬ 
licious mouth, 

“You,” I said, “are a character.” 



She was gone in the morning—shirt, shoes and jeans. It 
was early when I woke, just breaking day, and so she 
must have got up and gone in darkness, which showed, I 
thought, a nice concern for appearances that was un¬ 
expected and probably wasted. I sat on the edge of the 
bed for a few minutes before standing, testing my head 
in various positions, but the poisonous punch had left 
no discernible effects except a bad taste in my mouth. I 
stood up without damage and went into the bathroom and 
brushed my teeth. A shower and a shave made me 
feel as good as I normally felt, which was good enough for 
most occasions. I had, nevertheless, a vague feeling of de¬ 
pression and an uneasy notion that I had been some kind 
of bastard in relation to RoseweU Baraum. I did not want 
to think of Rosie, and I tried not to, yet without com- 
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plete success. I wondered if the restaurant in the hotel 
would be open this early in the morning, and I decided 
that I would go up there and try to get some coffee. 

Crossing the slope in front of the cabins, I was sur¬ 
prised to see Doctor Shoemaker on his front porch. His 
hair and thin beard were a pair of tangles, and there were 
dark circles under his sad brown eyes. He was looking out 
sourly into the trees and apparently was prepared to ignore 
me. 

“Good morning,” I said. 

He quit ignoring me then, but he ignored my greeting, 
or the form of it, which he clearly felt to be untrue. 

“Where’s Tracy?” he said. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “Isn’t she in her cabin?” 

“I thought she might be in yours.” 

“Not unless she’s under the bed or somewhere.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Reasonably.” 

“Well, perhaps she left earlier.” 

“What makes you assume she was there at all?” 

“I wasn’t bom yesterday, neighbor. Don’t think I didn’t 
see her working you on the porch last ni^t. That little 
bitch would tumble with her own brother when she gets 
hot.” 

“You see a hell of a lot, one way or another, don’t you? 
Do you ever feel that spying on people is a kind of nasty 
practice?” 

“No need to get hostile, neighbor. I don’t give a damn 
if you and Tracy slept together.” 

“Thanks. If we did, which I don’t admit. I’ll feel better 
knowing you approve.” 

“Oh, I didn’t say that, exactly. Truth is, if you ask 
it was a damn dirty trick to play on old Rosie Bamum.” 

“I didn’t ask, but I appreciate your opinion.” 

“How would you feel, neighbor, if your girl slapped 
you smack in the puss and then crawled right into bed 
with someone else?” 

“I’d split her from crotch to navel.” 

Doctor, detecting an echo, looked down throu^ the 
screen at me with sour suspicion. He pulled the fingers of 
his left hand through his thin tangle of beard, mean- 
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while scratching his belly under' a soiled sweatshirt with 
the fingers of his right, 

“Where the hell did you go off to last night?” he said 
“We waited and waited for you/* 

“I went down to the dock and talked with Rosie, and 
then I went^back to my cabin*” 

“Was Rosie down th^re?’* 

“Yes/* I 

“Where did he go afterward?” ^ 

“I don’t know. He was still there when I left,” 

“Well, no doubt he’s around somewhere and will show 
up in time. What I can’t understand is why you walked off 
without a word and didn’t come back* It was damn impo¬ 
lite, neighbor, I must say. More than half the punch was 
left in the bowl.” 

“Save it for next time. It won’t spoil.” 

“That’s not the point. The point is, T. J. felt compelled 
to try to drink if all by herself after that crazy Tracy left. 
T. J. got sick and passed out, leaving me to clean things 
up, I was so damn upset by everything that I couldn’t 
sleep, and I haven’t slept a wink all night. How do I look?” 
“As if you hadn’t slept” 

“No wonder,” 

“How’s T, J. now?’' 

“Like a stone. She may be dead for all I know. Inci¬ 
dentally, where are you going so early?” 

“Fm going up to the hotel to get some coffee* Do 
you want to come along?” 

“No, I don’t, but it would be kind of you to bring me 
back some in a container.” 

“All right.” 

“A quart will be enough, I think,” 

“A quart? That’s a lot of coffee, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, FU keep it warm in a pan on the stove and drink 
it as I work.” 

“On your biography of Harold BeU Wright?” 

“Yes, I simply must get ahead with it and quit fooling 
around so much. The distractions have been terrific, and 
that’s no exaggeration. If you see that crazy Tracy, you tell 
hereto stay the hell away from here. That woman’s an 
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absolute menace to everything and everyone. I simply 
can’t work when she’s around." 

“Fll tell her, if I sea her." ^ 

I waited a littie longer in hopes he would give me some 
money to pay for the quart of coffee, but he didn% and 
so I left and walked up across the. highway to the hotel 
and had my own coffee in the restaurant, two cups black, 
and then went into the small lobby and asked at the 
desk if Rosewell Bamum was in one of the rooms. The 
clerk said he was; Room 309, top floor. I climbed to 
the room, maybe just to reassure myself, maybe because 
I was feeling guilty about sleeping with his girl, and the 
door was not locked, and I opened it, and there fully 
dressed on the bed, even to his shoes, was Rosie wide 
awake, 1 went m .and sat down on a straight chair beside 
the bed, but he did not look at me or speak, just kept on 
lying there staring at the ceiling with bright blue dry 
eyes. On the bedtable stood a fifth of hundred-proof bour¬ 
bon that had not been opened, 

“How are you feeMng?" I said. 

“All right," he said, 

“Did you sleep last night?" 

“No," 

“I came over for coffee in the restaurant and just 
thought Td see how you were," 

“How did you know I was here? Did Tra^ tell you?" 
“Yes," 

“Tracy hates me. There’s nothing I can do to please 
her." 

“T wouldn’t say that" 

“It’s true. She hates me,” 

“You’ll see. She’ll be different when you go back," 

“I don’t know. I may not go back, Fve been,, thinking 
about it, IVe been thinking about jumping out of the 
window." 

“You don’t want to do that,” 

“Why?" 

“It wouldn’t solve anything. You had better get yourself 
another girl,” 

“I don’t want any other girl," 

“You think so now, but later you’ll feel differently ” 
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‘*I wish you wouldn’t talk to me about it. I know you 
mean well^ but I don’t want you to talk to me about It,” 

“All ri^t I won’t if you don’t want me to.” 

“Is Tracy feeling well?” 

“She’s fine,” 

“I thought she might drink too much and get sick. She 
says she doesn’t, but sometimes she does.” 

“She didn’t last night,” 

“Did she sleep with you?” 

“What?” 

“Never mind. If she did and you lied, I’d know it, and 
if you told the truth Fd know it, and I don’t want to know 
either way, because as long as I don’t really know it for a 
fact, no matter how much I suspect itj I won’t hurt you. 
I don’t like to hurt people.” 

“Fm relieved to hear it ” 

“Tracy says Fm a phony, but Fm not. Fm very strong-” 

“I know you are. It’s apparent,” 

“Do you like Tracy?” 

“I don’t think so. Tracy isn’t someone you like.” 

“You mean it has to be more, one way or the other. 
Love or hate. That’s true. She’s beautiful, isn’t she?” 

“I guess so. It’s a great pleasure to look at her.” 

“Doctor says she’s crazy. Do you think so?” 

“Fm not sure that Doctor’s diagnosis would be particu¬ 
larly rehable.” 

‘‘Neither am I. Doctor’s a good enough fellow, but he 
may be crazy himself.” 

“Well, I’m glad to see that you’re all ri^t.” I stood 
up and waited a moment by the bed, but he refused to 
look at me, kept staring at the ceiling. “Why don’t you 
come back down to the cabins with me?” 

“No. I’ll stay here and try to think what to do.” 

“Is that your bottle of whiskey?” 

“Yes, I bought it last night and thought Fd drink it, 
but I didn’t Maybe FU drink it later,” 

“If you do, you’d better take it easy. Goodbye, now.” 

In the restaurant downstairs, I picked up Doctor’s coffee 
in a container and carried it back to his cabin and de¬ 
livered it to him on the front porch. He had set up the 
card table and placed his typewriter on it in position for 
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typing. Beside the typewriter was a thin stack of manu¬ 
script copy and another stack, on the other side, of clean 
second sheets, 

“You were gone so long, I thou^t maybe you’d for¬ 
gotten,” he said. 

“Excuse me,” I said. “I should have hurried.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

He carried the container into the cabin and poured some 
of the coffee into a cup and returned carrying the cup. 

“That will be half a dollar,” I said. 

“What will, neighbor?” 

“The coffee. It cost me half a dollar.” 

“Oh.” He dug into a pocket with his free hand, his ex¬ 
pression suggesting that he was somehow a victim of my 
cupidity. “Here you are, neighbor. You may want to count 
it to be sure it’s right.” 

I did, deliberately, a quarter and a dime and three 
nickels, and stood jingling the coins in my palm. He pre¬ 
tended to ignore the sound, but I thought there was an 
expression of pain on his long face. 

“How are you coming along with Harold Bell Wri^t?” 

“Not worth a damn,” he said. “What I must do is simply 
refuse to tolerate distractions. Nobody seems to appre¬ 
ciate what a difficult thing it is to apply oneself to a 
serious work of this sort,” 

“I hope it turns out better than the research paper." 

“What research paper?” 

“The one about all those people up in Missouri leaving 
the county because the mosquitoes were bad.” 

“EHd I tell you about that? I don’t remember that 
I did.” 

“Maybe it was someone else.” 

“Well, unfortunately it didn’t have much reader appeal, 
but it required a great deal of careful attention to obscure 
historical details. If I do say so myself, it’s a piece of im¬ 
peccable scholarship.” 

“You had better hang on to it. It may be one of those 
things that secure a post mortem reputation for a writer. 

“You’re right there. It’s quite possible.” 

“By the way, I saw Rosie at the hotel.” 

“The hell you did! What’s he doing up there?” 
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“He spent the night there. When I saw him, he was ly¬ 
ing on his bed trying to decide whether to jump out the 
window or drink a fifth of whiskey.’’ 

“Really? I hope he doesn’t go making some kind of 
mess that will create a lot of probleins for the rest of us.” 

“I think he’U probably end up drinking the whiskey ” 

“By God, that might turn out to be the worse of the 
two. Perhaps Fd better go up and talk with him after a 
while.” 

“It mi^t be a good idea, I tried to get him to 
come back with me, but he wouldn’t.” 

“Well, here it goes again. Distraction after distraction to 
interrupt my work. Why can’t the big son of a bitch behave 
sensibly?” 

“He may come down by himself if you give him time,” 

“I hope so. In the meanwhile, if youTl excuse me. I’d 
better try to get something done before T. J. wakes up 
and starts raising a fuss and demanding all sorts of at¬ 
tention. She’s sure to have a hangover from all that damn 
punch.” 

He sat down at the typewriter, and I went on across 
the slope to my own cabin. I decided I might as well get 
something out of the money I had spent, and so I took 
my fishing stuff and cut off across the point on which the 
cabins were, and pretty soon I came down to the shore 
of a cove on the other side. The sun was not yet high 
enough to reach into it over the trees, and It was cool in 
there, filled with shade, and very quiet. I cast out from 
the shore among a lot of water plants of some sort, not 
very far out, and it happened that I had by accident 
chosen a crappie bed, althou^ I did not know exactly 
what a crappie bed was or what made it one. It was not 
long, no more than half an hour, before I had a dozen 
nice crappies that I did not know what to do with. I put 
them on my stringer as I caught them, though, and left 
them in the water afterward while I sat on the bank and 
watched the sun rise up and enter and light the water on 
my side. I thou^t about Tracy and last night and how it 
had been. A couple of hours at least had passed when I 
got back to the cabins, carrying the fish, and I gave the 
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fish to Mitchell Bass, who said they were altogether the 
prettiest string of crappies he had seen all season. 

Tracy was down on the dock. She was facing the 
waterj her back to the slope, and I could see her bronze 
head bent forward and her bronze bare feet crossed at 
the ankles. I went down the slope and sat beside her in 
the other chair. She was wearing a pair of dark songlasses 
and a pair of abbreviated brown shorts. Between the 
glasses and the shorts were a white T-shirt. She had been 
reading a book, and still was, and she did not quit reading 
until she had finished the page she was on, which seemed 
to be a page about one-third of the way through the book. 
Then, having finished the page, she folded the book 
together over an index finger and looked up and smiled, 
and I was happy to see that she remembered me and was 
apparently feeling amicable. 

“Heho, darling,** she said. '‘Have you just got up?” 

"‘No,** I said. *T*ve been up for hours.” 

“Really? Whatever for?*’ 

“No reason. I just woke early, about daybreak, and 
got up.” 

“Didn’t we have a nice time last night?” 

“Very nice.” 

“I was more than pleased with you, darling. I really 
was.” 

“Fm so glad.” 

“You were absolutely delightful.” 

“Thank you. So were you.” 

“The truth is, I was a little surprised. I hadn’t expected 
quite so much.” 

“It’s better not to, I guess. Then you aren’t disappoint¬ 
ed.” 

“Next time, of course. I’ll know better. I hope that I 
was not a disappointment to you in any way.” 

“Only when I woke to find you gone.” 

“Pm sorry, but I thought it would be better if I left 
when no one was likely to see me.” 

“That was discreet of you.” 

“Well, there are times when discretion is just as well. 
What have you been doing all this time since dawn?” 
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“First, I went up to tfie hotel and had coffee and talked 
to Rosie*” 

“To Rosie?” Two parallel creases appeared in her fore¬ 
head, and her pink lower lip assumed its sullen look. “Did 
you think that was necessajy?” 

“Maybe not, I was feeling a little sorry for him*” 

“Oh, nonsense* He’s spoiled enough as it is. It isn’t 
necessary to give him a lot of attention.” 

“Anyhow, he seemed all right.” 

“Certainly he’s all right. He’s only sulking as usual be¬ 
cause things haven’t gone to suit him* What was he do¬ 
ing, exactly?” 

“He was lying on his bed. He said he’s been thinking 
about jumping out the window/’ 

“Actually?” She removed her sunglasses and leaned 
forward to peer at me with an expression of curiosity be¬ 
fore replacing the passes and leaning back again. “Do you 
suppose he might do such a thing?” 

“I don’t think so* I hope not*” 

“There’s little danger of it, I imagine, unless he can 
fix it some way so as not to get hurt.” 

“It might make a difference if he were drunk.” 

“Rosie drunk? You needn’t worry about that for a min¬ 
ute* Rosie never drinks any more*” 

“Because it makes him sick?” 

“Not only that* It makes Mm crazy, too* He becomes 
absolutely irresponsible.” 

“He had a bottle in his room, but it hadn’t been 
opened* He bought it last night, he said.” 

“You should have taken it away. Turner* Rosie should 
never be allowed to have whiskey.” 

“Last night you were trying to make him drink.” 

“Nothing of the sort. I adnut that I suggested it as a 
way of making him more tolerable, but I would have 
stopped him from drinking more than a drop or two.” 

“Anyhow, I don’t believe I’U try taking anything away 
from him against his will.” 

“No matter. Fm positive that he won’t drink the whis¬ 
key. He knows too well what is likely to happen to him if 
he does. The last time he drank too much, because his siUy 
feelings were hurt over something or other, he wound up 
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in jail, and it was only by paying damages and heavy 
fines that he was able to avoid serving a sentence,” 

“What was he charged with?” 

“Oh, assault and battery and disturbing the peace and 
destroying private property and some other things. How¬ 
ever, it^s impossible to watch over him like a baby all 
the time, whatever happens to him, and I would like to 
put him out of my mind for the present.” 

“All right* What are you reading?” 

“The Shepherd of the Hills, I borrowed it from Doctor*” 

“I thought you didn’t read lousy novels by preachers.” 

“In this case, I was compelled to read it by Doctor’s atti¬ 
tude. Every time I criticize it or try to talk sensibly to 
him about it, he says I don’t have a right to an opinion 
because I haven’t read the damn book and don’t know 
anything about it.” 

“There may be some justice in his position.” 

“Do you think so? I doubt it.” 

“Whether there is or isn’t, you will be invulnerable now. 
You will have as good a right as anyone else to express 
an opinion.” 

“Yes, but it won’t make any difference to Doctor. He 
simply refuses to listen to anything he doesn’t want to 
hear,” 

“What do you think of the book, as far as you’ve read?’ 

“I’m utterly fascinated by it” 

“Oh, come off it.” 

“No. Truly I am. What fascinates me is waiting to see 
if it can possibly keep on getting worse than it already is. 

“Why do you think it’s so bad?” 

“I’d rather not discuss it in detail until I’ve finished.” 

“Shall I go away and let you get on with it?” 

“No. rd prefer to have you stay, if you’ll only keep 
quiet. Why don’t you take off your T-shirt and get a 
little sun? You’re begiiming to brown and look better 
already, did you know that? After I’ve finished reading 
the book, we’ll go up to the hotel and have lunch and 
try to think of something interesting to do this afternoon^ 
Would you like that?” 

“I’m all for it.” ^ ^ ^ 

“That’s agreed^ then. I won’t be too long in finishing. 
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rm really a rapid reader, in spite of not reading much/’ 
I took off my T-shirt and lay down on the dock in po¬ 
sition to watch her, and she opened the book and began 
to read, inraing die pages quite rapidly, as she had prom¬ 
ised, and every once in a while she would laugh softly in 
derision or mutter something that I thou^t was probably 
profane, although I couldn’t quite hear it, and it was cer¬ 
tain that old Doctor was going to be in for a bad time 
later, even if Harold Bell Wright himself was invulnera¬ 
ble by reason of bemg dead. 

I began to feel warm and drowsy in the sxm, and the 
white light softened and turned to gold, and Tracy in her 
chair was an ancient golden child in the golden light, and 
we were fixed and static in a breath of time at the end of 
half a billion years. Entranced and held by a golden 
thigh, I lay there half asleep for almost half an hour, and 
then I was forced by the heat in my skin to turn my other 
side to the sun, and Tracy was gone and time was gone, 
and I began to think for some reason about Sister Mark in 
her hospital and Rosie Bamum in his room at the hotel, 
and I wondered why I thought about them this way to¬ 
gether. Was there any connection? 1 couldn’t think of any. 
After a while longer, I got up and put on my T-shirt and 
sat in the chair and began to wish for one or more of the 
pottery mugs of cold Michelob you could get up in the 
tavern across the highway. 

“Are you almost finished?” I said. 

“Yes,” Tracy said, “I have only a few pages more* You 
see that it’s true that Fm a rapid reader.” 

“There’s no doubting it. I was admiring the way you 
turned the pages so quickly,” 

“While you were lying on the dock?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought you were looking at my legs ” 

“Not exactly. I was only looking at one of your legs* One 
of your legs at a time is quite enou^ to look at,” 
“What do you mean?” 

“I mean because they’re so lovely. Together they con¬ 
stitute a kind of threat to a man’s stability.” 

“What a charming thing to say. Darling, how do you 
think of such charming things?” 
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“I believe it’s because I have a debased mind.” 

“I’ve been told that my right leg is a little superior to 
my left one. Do you think so?” 

“If there’s any difference in quality, I haven’t noticed 
it.” 

“Probably there’s nothing to it. If you don’t mind. I’ll 
just finish these last pages, although it’s perfectly appar¬ 
ent how the damn story will turn out. I’m getting hungry 
and want my lunch.” 

“As for me, I was thinking how much I’d like to have 
some of that good cold Michelob.” 

“I’d enjoy some myself, now that you mention it. 
After eating, we’li go to the tavern.” 

She began to read again, rapidly, and pretty soon she 
was finished. Then we went up the slope to her cabin, 
where she left the book, and on across the highway to 
the hotel, where we had lunch in the restaurant and sev¬ 
eral cold Michelobs in the tavern afterward. It must have 
been about two o’clock when we left, and we stood out¬ 
side and wondered what to do, and I suggested going 
horseback along the clear cold stream that came down 
from the hills. Tracy said she did not want to ride horse¬ 
back because she was not used to it and would surely be 
sore if she did. 

“What I’d rather do,” she said, “is take a walk.” 

“Where?” 

“Up the road beside the stream to a place I know. I’ve 
been there before. There is a pool where the water is 
easily over your head, but above and below and beside 
the pool the water is shallow, never over your hips, and 
very swift. The bed of the stream there is mostly great 
slabs of smooth rock, and there’s a ledge that makes a 
waterfall about two feet high. When I was there before, 
the second day after we came here, I sat on the bottom 
below the ledge, and the current was so swift and strong 
that it forced me right along until I came up against a 
rock that was big enough to hold me. It was great 
fun, and it reminded me of how it was when I was a girl. 
How much fun it was to play in running water, I mean. 
One forgets such things, growing older.” 

She spoke with a kind of sad intensity, and I could see 
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her suddenly and clearly at play like a child in the rush¬ 
ing, sparkling water splashed by shade and sun, and I 
wanted to go there with her and be the boy I once was 
to the girl she used to be, and it might be a little bit 
like knowing each other long ago before we had become 
what we now were, something that might be worth re¬ 
membering among the things we would probably want to 
forget. 

“How far is it?'’ I said. 

“About a mile from here, I think. Maybe a little far¬ 
ther.” 

“Come on, then. Let’s go.” 

From the hotel the road descended to the level of the 
stream, which was already sweeping wide for its left turn 
to the lake, leaving on our side a bar of smooth bleached 
rocks. But the road, turning right to parallel the stream, 
ascended again until it was generally about four feet above 
the water, and we walked along the road beside the stream 
for what must have been a mile at least, until the road 
turned again and left the stream. Then we walked on be¬ 
tween tangled green growing walls for probably half a 
mile more, west and then south, and there ahead of us, 
shining through a place where the green wall broke, was 
the stream again, and we went through the break to 
the stream. This was the place that Tracy had promised, 
and it was just as she had said it was, the deep pool dark 
and quiet in front of us and the sh inin g rapids up and 
downstream and directly opposite beyond the pool. She 
had taken my hand in the be ginnin g, and we had walked 
hand-in-hand without speaking all the way, and now we 
stood, our hands still clasped, and watched this rushing 
descent of springs from ancient hills . I felt absurdly clean 
and yoimg. 

“Darling,” Tracy said with a sort of personal pride, 
“don’t you think it’s nice? Aren’t you gjad you came?” 

“It’s beautiful,” I said, “and I’m glad.” 

“See there upstream, the Mttle waterfall? It’s the one I 
told you about. By wading around the pool, you can reach 
it easOy. Would you like to wade up there with me now?” 

“I’d like to, but I should have worn shorts.” 
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"It’s true that you’ll get your trousers wet. You can hard¬ 
ly roll them up high enough to prevent it.” 

“Small matter. The sun will dry them soon enough aft¬ 
erward.” , , , i 

Releasing her hand, she pulled off her loafers one at a 
time standing first on one leg and then the other. Then 
she walked along the bank to a point below the pool and 
waded out a few steps into the stream, stopping and turn¬ 
ing there, the water swirling around her knMS. 

“Are you coming. Turner, or aren’t you?” 

“I’m coming.” 

"What are you waiting for?” 

“I was entranced. I still am. I wonder what you look 
like standing there. A nymph? A dryad?” ^ 

“Nymphs and dryads are the same, arent they. 

“Not exactly. A dryad is a special kind of nymph. A 
wood nymph. Her life is connected to a particular tree.”^ 

“I think I’d rather be an ordinary nymph, if you don t 
mind. I wouldn’t care to be connected to a tree.” ^ 

“If you were, I’d always know where to find you. 

“Maybe you will, anyhow.” 

“I doubt it.” . u r. 

“Well, you can never be sure. Since last night, I ve be¬ 
come exceptionally fond of you.” 

“That’s reassuring,” I said. _ 

She turned and started on across current, skirtmg the 
darker and quieter water of the deep pool. By the time 
I had removed my shoes and socks and reached the pomt 
at which she had entered, she was on the far side and 
moving upstream, and I could tell by the way she leaned 
against it that the current was much stronger there, ft 
broke against her thighs and made her laugh aloud with 
pleasure, and she kept looking back at me over her 
shoulder to see if I were coming. 

At first the rocks underfoot were round and smooth and 
only mildly painftil to walk on, but later, on the other 
side, they were fiat and smooth and not painful at all. 
Ahead of me, in slowly deepening water, Tracy moved 
steadily against the current with apparent ease. I gained a 
little on her, but not much, and I was still several yards be¬ 
hind when she reached the ledge of rock that formed the 
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falls- She turned, watching me come toward her, and then, 
all at once, she dropped into the water, and the current 
caught her and swept her tumbling and sliding directly ten 
ward me. I could have stepped aside, but I didn’t, and 
she bumped against my legs, clutching and holding them, 
and I went down into the swift current with her and was 
swept with her downstream, her wet and lovely body mesh¬ 
ing with mine, until we finally tumbled to a stop where 
the water grew shallower- The current swept past us and 
on without us, and we sat there side by side on the smooth 
rock bed, clutching each other, and she was then, with her 
streaming bronze hair and wicked laughter, a mongrel 
nymph if a nymph at all, the bastard brat of a hillbilly 
satyr, 

“Gosh,” I said, “Are you trying to drown me?^ 

“Darling, I coiddn^t resist- It was a kind of compulsion. 
You have no idea how ridiculous you looked wading up^ 
stream right in your trousers and all. Are you angry with 
me?” 

“No, but Fm cold. This water’s like ice,” 

“That’s because it comes mostly from springs* There’s 
a small gravel bar there by the falls* Did you notice it? 
The sun is on it now, as you can see, and I suggest that 
we go there and get dry and warm.” 

We got up and started upstream again, side by side this 
time, and hand in hand. Moving diagonally across current, 
we reached the small gravel bar, which was about thirty 
feet long and no more than eight or ten feet wide. I was 
cold as the devil from the water and air, but Tracy showed 
no apparent effects except a rosy tinge to her bronze flesh 
that made her look as if she were made of the pink gold 
that a lot of jewelry was made of once. 

“Darling,” she said, “your teeth are chattering and 
your skin is all over goose bumps.” 

“I said I was cold, damn it, and I am*” 

“Do you know why? It’s because you’re so dreadfully 
thin- What you need is a little more weight.” 

“What I need more immediately is to get dry.” 

“No doubt your blood is thin, too. Maybe you should 
take a tonic for it or something.” 

“No, thanks. My mother used to dose me with blood 
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tonic when I was a kid, and I swore at the time that I’d 
never touch the stuff when I got older. 

‘‘You would warm faster if you were to take off your 
wet clothes. Do you happen to have on anything under your 

trousers?*^ , 

“Certainly, I’m not another T. J. I happen to have on a 

pair of shorts.” 

“Good. Not that I’d care if you didn’t, of course. You 
must take off your trousers and spread them on the rocks* 
Your shirt also.” 

“Suppose someone comes along.” 

“Unlikely. Besides, what difference would it make? 
Your shorts will cover you sufiSciently.” 

“How about you? Are you going to take your thmgs 

off?” . 

“I don’t think I’d better. I don’t have anything under¬ 
neath, as you do.” 

“That’s all right. As you said, its unl±ely anyone 
will come along.” 

“It’s unlikely, but possible, and I wouldn t care to be 
naked if someone did. Axe you disappointed?” 

“Extremely.” „ 

“I promise that I’ll try to make it up to you later. 

She lay down on her back on the rocks, bleached and 
worn smooth by sun and rushing water, and watched me 
with interest as I took off my trousers and shirt and spread 
them to dry. I was conscious of being thin, and havmg 
thin blood, but she did not seem, from her expression, to 
be offended by these defects. I lay down beside her, and 
she reached across and touched me on the belly m a ges¬ 
ture of acceptance. I reached across and touched her on 
hers in another. I was already beginning to feel warm 
agam. Our hands rested where they were. 

“Is it really true that your mother used to dose you witn 
blood tonic?” she said. 

“Sure. For the iron, she said.” 

“I thin k it’s charming. Really I do. It makes me feel 
tender toward you when I think about it.” 

“In that case, I hope you will go on thinkmg about it. 

“Tell me some more about when you were a boy.^ 

“I went to school and played games and deUvered pa- 
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pers and went swimming in a creek west of town in the 
summer.” 

“Please don’t put me off, darling* For some reason, I 
feel a need to know about you as long ago as possible. 
Tell me about the first thing you can remember.” 

“That’s easy. The first thing I can remember is die 
death of my grandfather.” 

“No. You’re not telling the truth.” 

“I am. It’s the truth as I remember it. I was there at 
the time, and it made a vivid impression. He was in a 
smaU bedroom just off the kitchen—a tall, gaunt man with 
bushy hair and a gray beard, and he reared up suddenly 
in bed with his eyes staring and a strangled cry in his 
throat, the fiercest sight you can imagine, and fell back 
dead. My mother and an aunt, her sister, were in the 
room, and they screamed and ran out past me, and my 
mother fainted in the kitchen. My father ran in from 
the back yard and put her on a bed in another rooni, 
and I crawled into the bed beside her and lay there.” 

“It’s remarkable that you remember so much. Are you 
sure you didn’t make up some of the details Uke the star¬ 
ing eyes and gray-streaked beard?” 

“My imagination isn’t that quick.” 

“Maybe you were only describing something you read 
about recently.” 

“No.” 

“Well, it’s remarkable to remember so much for so 
long.” 

“I was only showing off for my girl.” 

“Am I your girl, darling?” 

‘This afternoon you are.” 

“And last night was I?” 

“Yes. Last night.” 

“Shall I be tonight?” 

“I don’t know. Will you?” 

“I want to be. We’U see. Maybe it will work out.” 

“Maybe.” 

“I wonder if it would work out for me to be your girl 
all the time from now on.” 

“I doubt it.” 

“Why?” 
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“It just seems like somethmg that probably won’t work 
out.” 

“Doii*t think about it* It’s bad luck to think about such 
things.” 

“All right* rU think about last night and maybe tonight.” 

“And now* Don’t you think it’s nice now?” 

“Very nice.” 

^*Are you warm? Are you uncomfortable lying on the 
rocks?” 

“I’m warm. The rocks are better than a bed.” 

“Would you object if I moved over a little and rested 
my head on your shoulder?” 

“Not in the least. I might even like it” 

She rolled over to her side^ facing me, and put her 
head on my shoulder and her arm across my chest. She 
lay so quietly for so long that I thought she bad gone to 
sleep, but then she kissed me on the neck, and I knew she 
hadn’t. She kept repeating this tor maybe half an hour, 
lying quietly, barely breathing, until I thought each time 
that she was surely asleep, and then kissing me suddenly 
on the neck to let me know she wasn’t, but finally not 
kissing me again as before, having gone to sleep when I 
had quit thinking she would, her breathing measured on 
my skin by her warm breath. The rocks were hard, in spite 
of what I had said, and they got harder, and I began to 
ache in my bones. I turned my head and looked across 
the bar and down across the stream to the place where 
we had left our shoes, and there was Rosewell Bamum 
standing on the bank above the dark pool, a figure of stone 
with yellow stone curls. 

His head was turned upstream in our direction, and he 
seemed to be watching Tracy and me lying in the sun and, 
as it turned out, he was. He kept watching us, as I kept 
watching him, and I think we were both aware that we 
saw each other, but neither of us gave a sign or made a 
move until, after several minutes, he turned and went 
away silenfly through the break in the green walk 

I returned my head to its former position, staring up at 
the sky, hearing the stream that I couldn’t see. Some more 
time passed, quite a lot of it, and Tracy whimpered and 
woke and sat up abruptly, and I sat up too* 
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“What’s wrong?” she said. 

“Nothing,” I said. “Nothing’s wrong.” 

“I had the most dreadful feeling that something was.” 

“You must have dreamed.” 

“I don’t believe I dreamed anything. It was just that I 
woke with this feeling.” 

“Probably you were getting uncomfortable from the 
rocks.” 

“Yes. That must be it. Was I asleep long?” 

“Quite a while.” 

“Was I becoming heavy on your shoulder and arm?” 

“A little. I didn’t mind. It was fortunate, however, that 
you decided to be modest as a precaution.” 

“Why?” 

“Because someone happened to come along after all.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Rosie.” 

“Rosie Bamum? He was here while I was sleeping?” 

“Not exactly here. Downstream on the other side, where 
we left our shoes.” 

“Do you think he saw us?” 

“I’m certain of it. He stood there looking at us for a 
few minutes and then turned and went away.” 

She stood up and began to knead the numbness out of 
her behind with the heels of her hands. Her face had as¬ 
sumed the sultry, sullen look it always had when she was 
seriously displeased or angry. 

“What Rosie is,” she said, “is a sneak.” 

“He wasn’t sneaking,” I said. “He was standing openly 
on the bank.” 

“There’s no use in trying to excuse or defend him. He 
deliberately followed us and spied on ns, and that’s sneak¬ 
ing,” 

“He may not have followed us at all. If he did, he was 
apparently a long way behind.” 

“How do you know? Probably he was up there watch¬ 
ing us a long time before you happened to notice him.” 

“All right. He was there, however it happened, and I’m 
sorry I mentioned it.” 

“I’m not. I’m glad you did. You just wait until I see 
that Rosie again,” 
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“What will you do?” 

“I’ll make him sorry, that’s what*” 

“I think you’ve already made him sorry*” 

“What? What’s that?” 

“Nothing,” 

“It sounds to me as if you were trying to be disagreeable 
or something,” 

“I’m not, and I’m sorry if you think so,” 

“Well, never mind. That big sneak of a Rosie has 
spoiled everything, as he always does, and we might 
as well go back,” 

“It’s been a wonderful afternoon,” 

“It has, hasn’t it? It’s spoiled now, though, and there’s 
no use pretending otherwise. You had better carry your 
trousers, wading back, if you don’t want to get them wet 
again.” 

I put on my shirt and carried my pants, and we waded 
downstream and around the deep pool and got out on the 
bank and put on our shoes, I also put on my pants, which 
were still a little wet. At first we did not hold hands walk¬ 
ing back on dae road, but after a while we did 


Seven 


That night, soon after dark, I was sitting on the porch of 
my cabin listening to an owl and drinking slowly a good 
strong highball. Tracy had gone off earlier with T* J, in 
Doctor’s car without saying where she was going, and I 
wondered where. Doctor’s typewriter had clattered along 
at a pretty good rate until it began to get dark, but now 
it was stiil, and I was thinking about going over to his 
cabin to find out where Tracy had gone with T. J,, but I 
didn’t have to. While I was still thinking about it. Doctor 
came across the slope with his loose loping stride and 
helped himself to a chair on the porch beside me, 

“Is that a whiskey highball you’re drinking, neighbor?” 

“Bourbon and water,” 
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“rd appreciate one myself if you happen to have plen¬ 
ty,” 

“The bottle’s on the kitchen table. There’s a glass in 
the cabinet and ice in the box.” 

He was quiet for a few moments^ possibly reflecting on 
my deficiencies as a host, and then he sighed, scratch¬ 
ing in his beard, and got up and went inside and re¬ 
turned a little later with a full glass, 

“What happened to old Rosie Bamnm this afternoon?” 
he said. 

“Did something happen to Mm?” 

“Tm asking, neighbor.” 

“If something happened to him, I don’t know what 
Why do you tMnk something did?” 

“Because he came down here while you and Tracy 
were gone and took all his things out of their cabin.” 

“The heU he did!” 

“That’s It was a short while before you and Tracy 
got back, as a matter of fact. I could tell he was upset 
by something, because his face had that tight look it gets 
when he wants to cry and is trying not to.” 

“Do you suppose he’s gone for good?” 

“I don’t know. I expect he’U come back fast enough if 
Tracy whistles. He has few brains at best, as you’ve 
probably noticed, but he has none whatever where that 
little bitch is concerned.” 

“Don’t call her a bitch.” 

“What?” 

“1 said, don’t caU her a bitch.” 

“Neighbor, you’re mighty touchy about a small matter, 
it seems to me. Could it be that you’ve permitted yourself 
to become emotionally involved?” 

“Oh, go to heU.” 

“You’U remember, I believe, that I warned you against 

it.” 

“I remember.” 

“Then my conscieuce is clear, and you may do as you 
please.” 

“Thanks so much.” 

“I feel I ought to warn you to watch out for Rosie, 
though. He’s generally a gentle slob, but you never know 
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what may happen in a man’s brain if it becomes exces¬ 
sively agitated. Especially if the brain is not too reliable 
to begin with,” 

**I could see last night, when Tracy threatened to have 
him break you in pieces, that you were impressed with 
the possibility of his doing it.” 

*‘Are you suggesting I was afraid?” 

“You looked a mite shaken, neighbor.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Doctor said. “It was your imag¬ 
ination entirely. It’s not very intelligent of yon to try to 
evade your own problems by attacking me unjustly.” 

“I’m not trying to evade anything, damn it. If I have 
any problems, I prefer to solve them myself in my own 
way,” 

“I was merely trying to be helpful.” 

“When I need your help, Fll ask for it.” 

“Very well. I can see that Fm not appreciated or 
wanted here. Excuse me, please.” 

“Oh, don’t be a damn fool. Fix yourself another drink 
and relax. You might as well wait here for T. J* and Tracy 
to come back,” 

“They’ve been gone a damn long time, now that you 
mention it. I wonder where the hell they could be?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“I know where they mtended to go when they left, 
which was to that little town a few miles up the highway, 
but that’s no sign they actually went there. When that 
damn Tracy is along, you can never depend on anything 
going the way it’s supposed to. You may start for one 
place to do a certain thing and wind up somewhere else 
doing God knows what,” 

“I shouldn’t worry about it if I were you,” 

“That’s easy enough for you to say, Turner. It’s not your 
wife who may be involved in something with that crazy 
woman.” 

“For God’s sake, fix yourself another drink.” 

“Perhaps I shall, thank you.” He went inside and fixed 
it while I listened to the owl. “Are you sure you and 
Tracy weren’t responsible for getting old Rosie so upset 
this afternoon?” he said, coming back and sitting down 
again. 
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“Who can tell? Maybe he was upset merely by thinking 
about us,” 

“That*s possible. You were off together quite a spells 
you know. You might have been doing anything, so far as 
anyone could tell, and you'll have to admit that old Rosie 
might be justified in getting upset from wondering about 
it,” 

“You think so?” 

“Yes, I do. Something like that can work on someone’s 
imagination. Where did you and Tracy go, incidentally?” 

“We walked up the road along the stream to a place 
Tracy knew. It was all as innocent as child’s play, in 
spite of the fact that I took my pants off.” 

“Why in hell did you take your pants off? Honestly, 
neighbor, I can’t see why it would be necessary in ordi¬ 
nary circumstances.” 

“I took them off to diy them because I got them wet 
by wading in them.” 

“Well, it seems particularly idiotic to go wading in your 
pants and then take them off afterward because they 
got wet. Why didn’t you simply take them off beforehand?” 

“That’s a good question. I must have been befuddled.” 

“I can understand that. That Tracy is enough to befud¬ 
dle anyone,” 

“If you think Tracy’s such a bad influence, why do you 
associate with her?” 

“It isn’t me, neighbor. It’s T. J. Personally, I’d just as 
soon associate with a culture of spirochetes.” 

“What’s the attraction for T. J.?” 

“Damned if I know. She simply won’t tolerate rational 
criticism of the woman, I think it must have something to 
do with some kind of peculiarity in her character.” 

“Did T. J. say when she and Tracy would be back?” 

“No, she didn’t, but it seems to me that they should have 
been back before this, and I wouldn’t be surprised to learn 
after a while that they’re in Kansas City.” 

“Oh, cut it out, Kansas City’s more than two hundred 
miles away,” 

“That wouldn’t be any deterrent to that damn Tracy if 
she took a notion to talk T. J. into going.” 
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“Why would she want to go to Kansas City all at 
once?” 

“Kansas City just happened to be a place I thought of. 
That Tracy might decide to go anywhere for no reason 
whatever,” 

“Well, at any rate youVe had some time alone. Did 
your work get along better than yesterday?” 

“A little, rm in a difficult part right now. What I have 
to do is go up to the Shepherd of the Hills country and get 
some local color. I think I may go tomoirow, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact. Would you like to come along?” 

“I might. It depends.” 

“Depends on what?” 

“I don’t know. Whatever else might develop.” 

“Well, you think it over and let me know in the morn¬ 
ing. I expect to be leaving about eight or nine o'clock.” 

“ITl do that.” 

“In the meanwhile, I think I’U go back to the cabin and 
see if I can find something to eat. You wouldn't happen 
to have a bite in the place, would you, neighbor?” 

“No. Sony.” 

“It's all right. By God, a man's wife ought to fix a man 
something to eat once in a while, it seems to me. It’s no 
more than fair.” 

*‘Why don't you go up to the restaurant in the hotel?*' 

“I don’t care to, thanks. There ought to be a little 
bread and meat around somewhere to make a sandwich 
of.” 

He stood up, leaving his empty glass on the floor beside 
his chair, and went away. The owl sounded nearer now, 
but probably wasn’t. It did seem, when you stopped to 
consider it, that Tracy and T. J. should have been back 
before now, I wondered if they could have had an acci¬ 
dent on the highway, and this started me thinking about 
my own accident and the time afterward in the hospital, 
and it seemed impossible that I had left the hospital so 
recently, for it seemed a long, long time, ages ago, 
Sister Mark seemed like someone in another world, which 
she actually was, I guess, in a way. I was thinking like that 
and drinking and listening to the owl, and I didn’t hear 
Rosie Bamum until he spoke suddenly, and I looked up 
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and saw him, a monstrous shadow, standing on the steps 
outside the screen door. He gave me quite a start, because 
I thought he might have come to kill me, or to beat hell 
out of me at least, but his diin effe min ate voice did not 
sound threatening, only sad, and what he wanted, as it 
turned out, was only someone to be with and talk to. 

^‘Are you there, Turner?** 

“Here I am/* I said. 

“Oh. I didn’t sea you in the dark/’ 

“Come on in/’ 

He came inside and lowered his great body into the 
chair Doctor had vacated. Although Rosie’s movements 
were deliberate and controlled, I sensed in them a quali¬ 
ty of disintegration, as if he had not so much sat down 
as collapsed. He had decided not to drink the whiskey 
in his room at the hotel, or had at least not made up his 
mind whether to drink it or not, for he was obviously so¬ 
ber, 

“Where have you been?” I said. 

“In my room at the hotel. I got lonely up there/’ 

“You’d better come back to the cabin/’ 

“No. I*m not coming back. Tve decided that. I got the 
rest of my things this afternoon and took them up there/’ 

“I know. Doctor told me you did.” 

“I did it before you and Tracy got back from that place 
upstream you went to.” 

“We walked to the place and went wading. I feu in the 
water and got wet.” 

“The water’s swift there, and the rocks are slippery. I 
hope you didn’t hurt yourself when you fell.” 

“No. Not in the least.” 

“Did you know I was there?” 

“Yes. I saw you standing on the bank of the deep 

pool.” 

“I was sure you did. I was afraid you’d think Fd fol¬ 
lowed you, but I didn’t” 

“I didn’t think that” 

“I was just taking a walk and happened along.” 

“That’s what I thought.” 

“It was natural enough to walk along the road by the 
stream. It’s the best place to walk around here/’ 
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a good pkcej all right.” 

“Did Tracy see me?” 

“No. 1 told her later you were there.” 

“I’m sorry about that. I wish you hadn’t,” 

‘my?” 

“She’ll never believe I didn’t follow you deliberately.” 

I didn’t feel like lying, so I said nothing. 

“She always thinks the worst of me,” he said, 

I tried to think of something to say, but couldn’t 

“I wish she wouldn’t,” he said, “but she does,” 

I was silent. Even the ow! was. 

“I think she hates me,” he said. 

“Oh, no” I said. “It’s not that” 

“Yes, Vm sure of it. It’s plain enou^ from the way 
she treats me. You’re only saying she doesn’t to make me 
feel better.” 

I wanted to say that she did not hate him, but only de¬ 
spised him sometimes because she sometimes despised 
herself. For which reason she would certainly also come 
to despise me, if she did not already, and everyone she 
would ever know. 1 did not say this, however, althougji 
wanting to, for I knew it would sound pretentious and 
phony if I did, 

“I think you’re wrong,” I said, “but you know her better 
than I do.” 

“No, I don’t. I’ve known her longer, but I don’t know 
her better. 1 can’t seem to understand anybody at all, let 
alone Tracy. You’re certainly much more clever at such 
things.” 

“I’m not clever at anydiing, and I wish you wouldn t be 
so damn humble.” 

“Tve said the wrong thing. I’m always saying the wrong 
thing.” 

“Forget it. Say anything you please.” 

It pleased him for a few moments to say nothing. I had 
not heard the owl for some time, and did not again that 
night, and so I guess it had flown away. There were plenty 
of frogs along the shore of the lake, but they made a 
sound so famUiar that you hardly heard it unless you were 
listening for something to listen to. 

“Are you in love with her?” he said. 
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“I don’t know. I hope not,” 

“Why do you hope not?” 

“Because it wouldn’t come to any good for anyone.” 

“Is it because she has been my girl? If it is, I’m sorry, 
I don’t want it to spoil things for you and her/’ 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” 

“I understand that she doesn’t love me and never did. 
I don’t know why she thought she wanted me in the be¬ 
ginning, but I guess it was because I was different from 
anyone she had ever thought she’d wanted before. It was 
wrong for me to take advantage of her.” 

“Damn it to hell, what’s the matter with you? Are you 
out of your head or something?” 

“I’m only trying to say I know how it is, and it’s all 
right.” 

“By God, it’s not all right. It’s all wrong. Who the hell 
do you think you are to be so damn sacrificial? What you 
ou^t to be doing, instead of sitting here talking like some 
trashy apostle of sweetness and light, is breaking my back 
and throwing me away. You could do it easily, and I wish 
you would. Come on and do it.” 

“No, no. Why should I? I don’t want to hurt you,” 

“Go away, then. Go the heU away.” 

“I guess I’d better. I can see Fve said something wrong, 
although I bried my best not to* Tell Tracy good luck, 
and I won’t be back/’ 

He got up and left, and I went down the slope and sat 
on the dock in the moonlight. It was half an hour later 
when I heard Tracy and T. J. drive in, and half an hour 
after that when Tracy came down and sat beside me. 

“Hello, darling,” she said. “What are you doing down 
here alone?” 

“Sitting,” I said. “Waiting for you.” 

“I went to town with T. J.” 

“So Doctor told me. He was getting agitated because 
you were gone so long.” 

“Doctor becomes agitated easily. He’s neurotic, I think. 
He ought to see a psychiatrist.” 

“What did you do in town?” 

“T. J. bought some things to begin with, and then we 
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found this place, the Cedar Cellar, and we went in there 
and ate. Do you know the place I mean?” 

“No.” ^ . 

“It’s quite interesting, really. We must go there together 
sometime. It’s downstairs, which is why it’s called a cel¬ 
lar, and there are cedar chips all over the floor, which 
is why it’s called a cedar cellar. The bartender is very con¬ 
genial, and that’s why we were so long getting back, be¬ 
cause we stayed and talked with the bartender. He was 
born near here and has lived all his life in the Ozarks and 
knows all about them. Take the stream we were wading in 
today. Would you believe that he has come all the way 
down it in a boat he built especially for the trip? It’s ^ 
fact. Another man was with him, and they went all the 
way up the hills where the stream starts from a big spring 
and came down in the boat. He told us all about it. The 
stream is quite swift, as you know, and there are all sorts 
of dangerous places in it, and the story of how he came 
down it with this other man was very exciting. He want¬ 
ed me to come back and meet him after he got through 
tending bar at the Cedar Cellar tonight, but I told him I 
couldn’t.” 

“That must have been a disappointment to him. 

“I suppose it was, but it couldn’t be helped.” 

“Sometimes things can’t.” 

“I preferred coming back to you.” 

“Thanks. You’re always welcome.” 

“What have you been doing while I was gone?” 

“Nothing much. Sitting on the porch of my cabin mostly, 
before I came down here. Doctor was over to see me. So 
was Rosie, later.” 

“Rosie actually came to see you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he try to make trouble or anything?” 

“On the contrary, he was very amiable. And a little 
sad. He thinks you hate him, and he’s decided to give 

nonsense. He’s still feeling sorry for himself, that’s 
all. Probably he’s also feeling guilty for sneaking after us 
today and spying on us. He’s always sulking or ^sneaking 
Of doing somethiiig offensive, then be csn t under- 
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stand why Fm forced to treat him severely as a conse¬ 
quence. You just wait until I see him again. I'll tell him 
exactly what I think of a sneak and a spy,” 

“Will you see him again? I understand he took all his 
things over to the hotel.” 

“That doesn't mean an 3 rthing. Hell want to return m a 
day or so, but I may not let him.” 

“He told me to tell you good luck and he won't be 
back.” 

“Isn’t that ridiculous? He’s always making great deci¬ 
sions and trying to act noble about them, but he never 
sticks to them long. He has no fortitude at all in such 
matters.” 

“He said he didn’t deliberately follow us today. He 
was worried that you’d think he bad” 

“He was quite right to worry, for that’s exactly what I 
think.” 

“I was convinced that he didn’t. He sounded as if he 
were telling the truth,” 

“Well, you hardly know Rosie and can’t be expected to 
understand his duplicity.” 

“He said he was lonely. He sounded sad, I felt sorry 
for him.” 

“Darling, could you possibly be feeling guilty?” 

“Possibly,” 

“I hope not, for Fm sure I won't be able to tolerate you 
long if you are. Feeling guilty b so sickly and depress¬ 
ing,” 

“FlI soon get over it, I imagine,” 

“Meantime, for my sake, please pretend that you’re 
over it already,” 

“All right. I'm not feeling guilty. I never was.” 

“That's much better. Do you know that all the time 
I was gone I kept thinking of you and wanting to come 
back?” 

“Even while you were talking with the bartender?” 

“Yes, even then. I kept thinking about tonight and how 
nice it will be.” 

“I can't think of anyriiing nicer to think of,” 

“Today was nice, too, wasn’t it? The walk and wading 
and lying on the bar?” 
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“It was a fine day. I’ll remember it always as the best 
of days.” 

“Oh, well, always is a long time, and one mustnt 
expect too much. What we should do now is think about 
tomorrow, instead of last night or today, and plan some¬ 
thing to do with it.” 

“That reminds me. Doctor’s going to the Shepherd of the 
Hills country to get some local color, and he asked me 
to go along.” 

“When is he going?” 

“About eight or nine o’clock in the morning, he said. 
I’ll not go, however. I’ll stay here and do something with 

you.” ,, 

“No. You must go, of course, and I’ll go along,” 

“Have you been Invited?” 

“Whether I’ve been invited or not is of no importance. 
It happens that I haven’t, to tell the truth, but T. J. will 
surely go if Doctor does, and she’ll make him take me 
along if I ask her.” ^ 

“I don’t want you to waste a day on my account. I’d 

just as soon stay here.” 

“No, no. Since I’ve read the book and all, I want to go. 
The more I consider it, the more it appeals to me. I have 
just been waiting for an opportunity to tell Doctor my opin¬ 
ion, now that he can’t accuse me of having no right to 
one. It’s settled that we’ll go to the Shepherd of the Hills 
country tomorrow.” 

“If you say so. Now let’s go up to the cabin,” 

“All right, darling. Let’s do.” 

“Has it worked out for you to be my girl again toni^t?” 

"Yes. Rosie having moved, it has worked out beauti¬ 
fully.” 

In the cabin, we dropped off our clothes, and sat down 
side by side on the bed, and I put my arm around her and 
I began to touch things, and I could feel the excitement 
boiling up in me. But I controlled myself a little bit, long 
enough to say: 

“That mad scene, Tracy. You^—^you don’t prefer it that 
way, do you?” 

She frowned, then laughed as she realized what I 
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meant. “AH that smacking aroimd? I should say not 
I certainly don’t prefer it. My bottom still smarts.” 

“I was just teasing you for your own good,” 

“You’re sure?” 

“All right. Tease me now.” 

“You don’t mean that way* do you? You mean—^uh— 
this way?” 

“Ouch! Getting back at me, are you?” 

I grabbed her to keep her from continuing what she was 
doing, and I turned her a little toward me, and felt the 
tousled hair on my face and smelled its sweet smell, not 
soapy like most girls’ hair but more like new grass with 
just a whiff of bum from the sun. 

I stroked her face and touched her lips with my fingers. 
I played with her ears a little, ears small and soft as 
petals, then 1 fingered the soft places under her hair 
around at the back of her neck. Then I ran the edge of 
my hand just lightly down her back, and she shivered, and 
I turned ihe palm to her skin and rotated my fingers, put¬ 
ting love into them, and scratched slowly at one or two 
places. 

Then I moved both hands to the front and, taking my 
tune, painstakingly explored her ripe, stiffening breasts. 
They seemed larger and more alive than the last time I 
had touched them. The nipples seemed larger, more eager, 
as I plucked at them with my fingers, stroked them with 
my palms, I lifted the breasts, hefted them, fondled them, 
squeezed them, tickled them, teased them, caressed them, 
and I felt the blood pounding in spurts along my veins, 
arteries and capillaries. The breath caught in her throat 
and I sunk my head to the breasts and pressed them to 
my cheeks, and drew in the odor of her skin through my 
nostrils. I kissed each lovely, tilted nipple and with my 
hands traced the curves of her torso, down to the belly, 
around to the round rear, back to the lithe thighs. All the 
while I was loving her breasts with my mouth, and I could 
feel her heart beating. I stroked a little with my hands 
along the tops of her thighs, and then air burst out of her 
lungs as she blurted, “Who’s teasing whom?” 

We were both of us bursting out of our skins by then. 
She clutched me and pulled me down, thrusting with her 
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knees to make me straddle what she offered. Happy to 
oblige, I offered likewise, and moaning and thrashing we 
took, we received, we zoomed. A million nerve endings 
shrieked, a billion cells screamed, a trillion volts shook us 
in agony and ecstasy. And then the downward swoop, the 
slow glides, falling like winterflakes, down a bit, up a bit, 
coasting on air and at last coming to rest, the two of us, 
on the bed of feathers, the bed of flowers. 

“You—you bastard man, you,” she panted. 

“Sweet. You sweet, sweet thing. So sweet.” 

And a little later, the whole thing all over again. Except 
that this was her turn. My face, ray lips, my neck ^d 
ears. Then my back bristling to the touch of her little 
hands. Her lips on my chest. Her fingers stroking and mak¬ 
ing love, her mouth producing jolts along my skinny ribs. 
There was one thing, though. She knew more about navels 
than I did. 



A REMOTE and angry voice said, “By God, she can’t go. 
That’s the final word.” 

And another voice answered: “Please don’t try to be 
dictatorial, Doctor. You don’t have the personality for it, 
and you only manage to look and sound ridiculous.” 

I felt the sheet beside me. It was cool and dry, sign^- 
ing a lack of tenancy for some time. A breeze was blowing 
in the cabin through the screen of the porch, and I 
opened my eyes and lay quietly on the bed in the breeze. 

“If Tracy goes, I won’t,” Doctor said. “I refuse to move 
an inch, regardless of the consequences.” 

“It has been decided that we’ll all go together,” said the 
other voice, which was the voice of T. J., “so there s no 
use trying to change the plans or avoid your part in 
them. Sometimes, Doctor, you’re as bad as Rosie in many 

ways.” _ , . , 

worse Rosier’* a titird voice said. “Rosie s 
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tolerable now and then, but Doctor’s never tolerable at 
all.” 

This was the voice of Tracy. I sat up and swung my 
legs across the place where Tracy had been before leav¬ 
ing at whatever hour she had left. My pants, I saw, were 
on the floor beside my loafers. Shoving my feet into the 
loafers, I bent over to pick up the pants, 

“You see?” Doctor said, “She’s already being as un¬ 
pleasant as possible, and I simply won’t submit to it, 
whatever anyone says. She’s a perfect bitch, that’s what she 
is, and moreover she slept with Turner last night, and 
she can’t deny it. I saw her coming out of his cabin early 
this morning,” 

“We slept only part of the time,” Tracy said “The rest 
of the time we made love. Twice, as I recall ” 

“Lord God Almi^ty!” Doctor said, “The damn woman 
will confess to anything without shame. She’s hardly better 
than a whore.” 

“Oh, I’m not ready to believe that,” T. J. said. “Surely 
there’s a distinction of some kind. Don’t you have to be 
paid or something to be a whore?” 

“Whatever I am,” Tracy said, “I’d rather be it than an 
impotent sneak who gets up at daybreak Just to see who 
comes out of whose cabin.” 

^‘That’s a good point, Doctor,” T. J. said, ‘*Tracy cer¬ 
tainly has a good point there. You had much better been 
attending to your own affairs. Did you hear Tracy say 
twice? In my case, I can’t say that twice would have been 
necessary, but once would have been welcome.” 

“By God, I will not be discussed like this by a whore 
and my own wife,” Doctor said. “I won’t be responsible 
for my actions if you don’t stop,” 

“On the other hand,” Tracy said, “it may be a case 
requiring a radical technique, I read once about a man 
who responded wonderfully to tickling. T, J., have you 
ever tried tickling Doctor?” 

“No, I haven’t,” T. J, said, "‘but I’ll consider it Did it 
say ribs or feet or any particular place?” 

“I don’t believe it said,” Tracy said. “You may have to 
experiment a little.” 

*‘I won’t be subjected to any damned experiments,” 
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Doctor said, “and I warn you, T. J., that tickling makes 
me violent. When I’m tickled, I strike out blindly with 

all my force.” ,, 

“I once knew a boy who did that when he was goosed, 
Tracy said. “It was a long time ago.” 

“The depth of this woman’s depravity is shocking,” Doc¬ 
tor said. “She admits openly that she goosed boys at an 
early age.” 

“She didn’t exactly say that she goosed boys,” T. J. 
said. “She merely said that this particular boy was goos- 
cy*** 

“How would she know he was goosey if she didn’t 
goose him?” 

“Perhaps she learned it from observation.” 

“Never mind,” Tracy said, “how I learned it. Doctor, 
you have a few nasty habits, I must say, and not the least 
of these is spreading slanderous stories with no evidence 
to support them. Someone is likely to sue you some day 

for a lot of money.” , „ ^ 

“Oh, well,” T. J. said, “that would be rather futile. Doc¬ 
tor doesn’t have a lot of money. As a matter of fact, he 
has practically no money at all.” 

I stood up and pulled on my pants. I had been a little 
disturbed by the turn of the conversation, but now, hav¬ 
ing heard Tracy deny the charge of goosing boys, I felt 
relieved and better. I went out on the porch and saw Tracy 
and T. J. and Doctor a little way down the slope m front 
of my cabin. Tracy was sitting on a stump, and T. J. was 
leaning against the same stump, not qmte sitting, and 
Doctor was standing a few feet away glaring at than with 
mournful ferocity. I don’t know how they had come to¬ 
gether in that particular place, but ^re they were. 

“Good morning, you three,” I said. 

Tracy slipped off the stump and turned, looking up 
at me with last night in her eyes. She was wearing a white 
blouse and a brown skirt, which was the first article of 
clothing I’d seen her wear downstairs, so to speak, other 
than shorts or jeans. 

“Good morning, darling,” she said. ''So you are awake 

at last.” ^ « 

“Is it late?” I said. “It doesn’t look it. 
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“Well, it’s not, actually, but it seems late to me because 
I’ve been up for hours and waiting and waiting for you 
to come out.^ 

I went down the porch steps and the slope to where they 
were. Doctor had transferred his mournful ferocity from 
Tracy and T, J, to me. 

*Tt*s small wonder that he slept later than anyone else,” 
he said. “No doubt he was exhausted.” 

“What Doctor means,” T, J. said, “is after twice with 
Tracy, Tracy herself says it*s so. Is it?” 

“Tracy’s too modest,” I said. “She doesn't want you 
to think she’s boasting,” 

“I knew it,” Doctor said. “I knew it would happen, and 
I warned him about it in advance* The woman has utter¬ 
ly corrupted him. He’s now as shameless as she is.” 

“Doctor was spying this morning and saw me come out 
of your cabin,” Tracy said, “the sneaky bastard.” 

“For that matter,” Doctor said, “I saw you go in last 
night. You needn’t think I’m greatly concerned, however. 
It doesn’t matter to me how immoral you are, just so you 
don’t get the Deacon and Mitchell Bass in an uproar that 
would mean trouble for aU of us.” 

“If it doesn’t matter,” I said, “why are you glaring at 
me like that?” 

“I’m glaring at yon for quite another reason, as you 
know very well.” 

“I don’t. I can’t imagme.” 

“It’s because you talked about something that I told 
you in strictest confidence. If there’s anyone I can’t excuse, 
it’s someone who betrays a confidence.” 

“WiU you kindly tell me what the hell you’re talking 
about?” 

“Oh, it’s no good to act innocent, Turner. You know 
damn well that I told you I was going to the Shepherd of 
the Hills country to gather local color, and even invited 
you to come along, and the first thing you did afterward 
was run and blab to Tracy and create all sorts of difficul¬ 
ties.” 

“You didn’t say an 3 dhing about its being confidential.’^ 

“It was understood, and you know it. You understand 
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damn well I never want her to know about anything I in¬ 
tend to do because she immediately spoUs it for me. 

“How has she spoiled anything?” 

“She insists on going along, and T. J. supports her in 
it. That’s how she’s spoiled it. If she goes. I’ll be unable 

to accomplish a thing.” • i. i. w 

“Well, she can stay here, then, and I’ll stay with her. 

“No,” Tracy said. “I’m determined to go." 

“You see?” Doctor said. “You hear her? She’s absolute¬ 
ly determined to ruin me and my work at any cost. I was 
a madman to come down here with her and Rosie in the 
first place.” 

“Why,” said T. J., “I’d swear that’s Rosie commg to¬ 
ward us at this moment.” . , j. - t 

She was staring across the slope m the direction or Mit¬ 
chell Bass’s cabin, and we all turned and stared in the 
same direction, and there was Rosie, no inistake, commg 
toward us with an uncertain smile on his pi^ little mouth 
that was oddly incongruous with the gait and postoe 
that made him seem about to launch a sudden and violent 

“Hello, Rosie,” T. J. said. 


“HeUo.” . „ .. 

“How are you feeling this morning?’ Doctor said. 

“I’m feeling very well, thanks.’’ 

“Have you drunk the fifth of whiskey yet? I said. 

“No,” Rosie said, “I haven’t drunk it” 

Everyone had spoken to him now except Tracy, ^ ^ 
was an ominous omission that clearly increased Rosies 
evident uneasiness. The uncertain smile kept commg and 
going on his budlike mouth, and he made a great point 
of ignoring Tracy, who was scowling at him ui an mtimi- 
datiS way. He was neatly dressed in a white T-shiit and 
blue slacks, so thoroughly scrubbed that his pu^ flesh had 
a polished look, but in his round blue eyes there was a 

harassed and haunted light. . -_„ 

“Rosie ” Tracy said so abruptly that Rosie jumped a 
litde in spite of himself, “why have you come back at this 
particular time?” 

“I got lonely,” Rosie said. _ 

' “Well, you can just go get lonely again. 
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“Oh, let him alone, Tracy," T. J. said. “Rosie, you’re 
welcome to stay, no matter what Tracy says/^ 

“He is not welcome,” Tracy said. “Only yesterday he 
made a big display of moving all his things out of the 
cabin, and it’s a little early, in my opinion, for him to 
come back like a big baby who is to be excused all kinds 
of bad manners just because he’s a baby. Rosie, you aren’t 
w^ted here. Please go back to where you came from.” 

“Oh, by God,” Doctor sard to Tracy, “you’re a fine one 
to talk about bad manners. You have no manners what¬ 
ever yourself, and no morals either, and yet you have 
Ae unmitigated gall to give Rosie hell for the same de- 
ficiencyj which is a damn lie anyhow. Rosie, your manners 
are as good as anyone’s, and I consider your company a 
pleasure. You’re a gentleman, although a wrestler, and 
I for one am truly fond of you.” 

“Well, that was a remarkable statement. Doctor. I find it 
very enlightening.” Tracy was studying Doctor as if he 
were an algebra problem she was about to solve. “T, J., 
do you suppose Doctor could be queer? That would ex¬ 
plain certain things about him that we haven’t able 
tQ understand.^* 

^ Oh, no/’ T. J. said, “Doctor’s no queer,” 

“I’m not so sure,” Trac^ said “Rosie, I don’t want you 
to associate with Doctor unless someone else is with you 
at all times/* ^ 

Doctor, who had been so suddenly and slanderously 
assessed that he was unable to assume an effective atti- 
tude, was a perfect picture of confused and furious disin¬ 
tegration, He clawed at his thin beard with the fingers of 
one hand and waved the clenched ones of the other in a 
wild circle above hisJiead, A trickle of saliva crept out of 
a corner of his mouth. He made asthmatic noises. 

“Now see what you’ve done, Tracy,” T. J. said. “I wish 
you wouldn’t agitate Doctor so. He’s much older than I, 
you know, and it might be dangerous to his health.” 

“He looks as if he might be having a fit,” Tracy said. 
“Do you happen to know if there is a history of epileosv 
in his family?” 

“I don’t think so,” T. J, said, “I never heard of any.” 
Doctor subsided all at once in a complete collapse of 
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frenzy. Drawing a deep breath and expelling it slowly with 
a blubber of lips, he walked over and sat down on the 
stump in a determined and desperate calm. 

""I will not permit myself to be excited by the dirty 
slanders of an idiot whore,” he saii 

“Who’s a whore?” Rosie said. 

“Nobody,” Doctor said, his new calm shaken momen¬ 
tarily by the prospect of himself in pieces. “I refuse to 
discuss the matter, if you don’t mind. 1 have planned to 
go somewhere and do something that is necessary to my 
work, and I won’t be diverted any longer by anyone for 
any reason. I wanted to leave early, and it’s getting 
late, and I’m going immediately before it gets any later,” 

“Where are you going?” Rosie said. 

“I’m going over to the Shepherd of the Hills country to 
get local color for the part of my book that’s concerned 
with it.” 

“And Turner and Tracy and I are going along,” T, J. 
said. 

“I suppose so,” Doctor said. “I won’t waste time by ar¬ 
guing about it any longer. Rosie, you may as well come 
too, if you wish.” 

“I’m damned if he may,” Tracy said. 

“What I would like to know,” Doctor said, staring at 
Tracy, “is what the hell you’ve got to say about it one 
way or another. YouTe only coming on sufferance your¬ 
self, and against my better judgment, because I know 
you’ll make trouble for everyone, and especially for me.” 

“Nevertheless,” Tracy said, “Rosie can’t come.” 

“Why can’t he?” 

“Because I won’t have him, that’s why.’* 

“Oh, be good, Tracy,” T. J. said. “Let Rosie come.” 

“Damned if I will.” 

“What harm could he possibly do? Surely it won’t harm 
anybody if he rides along and looks at things^ 

“I won’t have him,” Tracy said, “and there s no use 
trying to make me change my mind,” 

“What Fm trying to make clear,” Doctor said, “is that 
you don’t have a thing to say about it. Not a damn thing. 
Rosie can come if he pleases, and I can take him along 
with or without your approval.” 
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“We’ll see about that,” Tracy said. “Rosie’s being pun¬ 
ished for behaving badly, and I’d appreciate it if the rest 
of you would quit interfering constantly. Rosie, can’t you 
see all the trouble you’re causing? Why must you cause 
trouble everywhere you go? If you don’t leave at once, 
Fll make you sorry. Do you want your face slapped again?” 

Rosie’s round, blue, harassed and haunted eyes were 
misty again with pain, brimming with tears, and he shook 
his golden infant’s head slowly from side to side in con¬ 
fusion and dumb agony. Lifting his hands, he held lus head 
for a moment between them, as if to contain it, to keep 
it whole amid sundering explosions. 

“She hates me,” he said. “She can’t bear the sight of 
me.” 

“Well,” she said, “there are times when I can’t, and I’ll 
not deny it.” 

“Oh, hell,” I said, “Come on with us, Rosie.” 

“No,” he said, “It’s plain that Fm not wanted ” 

“No one except Tracy has said you’re not wanted,” Doc¬ 
tor said. “By God, when are you going to quit paying any 
attention to anything this crazy bitch says?” 

Rosie stood for a moment staring blindly over the heads 
of us all, and then he turned his own head slowly and 
looked down at Doctor on the stump for several long sec¬ 
onds. 

“Fve told you and told you not to call her names,” he 
said, “If you don’t quit calling her names, I might do 
something to you that I’ll be sony for.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” Tracy said, “and it’s even possible that 
you may be sorry yourself.” 

Doctor, who had defended Rosie and supported him at 
the cost of being called queer, was struck dumb by this 
stunning turn of events, which was surely an example of 
injustice too gross to be comprehended. Rising from the 
stump, his mouth hanging open in the thin tangle of his 
beard, he lifted his arras in a gesture of supplication and 
let them fall in one of despair. 

“Oh,” he said. “Oh, by God,” 

Without another word he walked across the slope to¬ 
ward his cabin. Rosie, after another brief interval during 
which no one spoke, turned and walked after him, and 
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past the cabin into which Doctor wentj and so on and 
up the slope alone toward the highway and the hotel be¬ 
yond it. 

“Well,” Tracy said, “now that we have settled matters 
satisfactorily, I suggest that we get started right away 
for the Shepherd of the Hills country.” 

Doctor came out with a bright red-and-peen plaid cap 
on his head and a leather notebook in his hand. 

“Are you ready to go. Doctor?” Tracy called. 

“Yes, I am,” he said, “and all I ask is that you leave 
me the heU alone and make as little trouble for me as 
possible. It"s my opinion. Turner, that we had all better 
go in your car.” 

“Your opinions are always welcome, Doctor,” Tracy 
said, “but in this kislance mine happens to be opposed. 
How we will go is. Turner and I in Tumer^s car, and 
T. J. and you in yours.” 

“As far as I can see,” Doctor said, “there’s absolutely 
no sense in taking two cars for four people. What do you 
think. Turner?” 

“There are advantages and disadvantages in both posi¬ 
tions,” I said. 

“Oh, for God’s sake. Turner ” Tracy said, “I do wish 
you wouldn’t be so damn noncommital. It’s an unpleasant 
sign of weakness, it seems to me. Is it impossible for you 
to take a positive stand on any issue?” 

“Before doing so,” I said, “I prefer to evaluate both 
sides.” 

“In this case,” Tracy said, “the evaluation shouldn’t be 
difficult to make. Either you prefer to go with Doctor 
or with me, for I simply refuse to go in the same car with 
him .” 

“Now that you’ve clarified the problem,” I said, “I can 
see that there is hardly any problem at all. Excuse me, 
Doctor, but I feel that I will have a better time if I go 
with Tracy.” 

“Well, I was motivated by considerations of economy. 
Doctor said, “but It’s just as well that Tracy has chosen to 
be difficult and insist on her own way as usual. I don’t 
relish being trapped in an automobile with that crazy 
woman, and that’s a fact. I hope it’s understood before we 
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leave that Vm going to gather important material for my 
bookj and I will not tolerate distractions. Timier, as a con¬ 
dition to our going, you must promise to keep Tracy from 
molesting me in any way.’* 

“rn do my best/* I said 

“You needn’t worry, Doctor/’ Tracy said. “If I molest 
anyone, it will be Turner and not you, as much as you 
may secretly wish it. Turner, do you think we may find 
a place where I can molest you if I feel like it?*’ 

“If necessary/* I said, ‘*I*U look for one/* 

Doctor rolled his sad hound’s eyes Godward, shaking 
his head over Tracy’s depravity and my corruptibility. 

“I make a remark in all sincerity and mnocence,” he 
said^ “and it is immediately given a dirty twist. Tracy, I 
must say that you have the dirtiest mind in the world 
with no exception. Let’s get going, however. I’ll lead the 
way in my car with T. J, You and Turner will follow in 
his.” 

He went around the cabin to where his car was parked, 
T. J. foMowing and speaking to Tracy over her shoulder, 

“Tracy, I do hope you won’t get lost or in trouble or 
anything on the way. If you feel compelled to look for a 
place in which to molest Turner, at least wait until you 
get where we are going.” 

I went inside and put on a shirt and came out again to 
find Tracy waiting in my car. We drove up the high¬ 
way and turned in the direction of the Shepherd of the 
Hills country, with Doctor and T. J. already somewhere 
ahead. 

“That Doctor,” said Tracy, “is as cheap a bastard as 
you’ll ever find.” 

“Anyhow/* I said, “I’m glad we’re going in two cars, at 
whatever cost to Doctor.” 

“Are you?” she said, “Why?” 

“Because it gives us freedom to say and do things fliat 
we couldn’t otherwise say and do,” 

“That’s what I thought, too. It’s the reason I insisted. 
Darling, say something to me now.” 

“What do you want me to say?” 

“Something that you couldn’t say if Doctor and T. J. 
were here.” 
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‘‘You’re lovely* YouVe the loveliest woman Tve ever 
seen and ten times the loveliest Fve ever known*” 

*That*s nice, and I appreciate it, but it’s not something 
you couldn’t have said in front of Doctor and T* J.” 

“And a thousand times the loveliest IVe ever made love 
to.” 

“Darling, you’re doing better. Much better/’ 

“And I would stiU think you a thousand times the love¬ 
liest if 1 had made love to a thousand others.” 

“Darling, you can say such exciting things when you 
try.” 

“Or to you alone a thousand times before.” 

“That’s quite a lot of times, isn’t it? Do you think we 
will ever get that far?” 

“Ifs pleasant to hope so/’ 

She slid across the seat, coming to rest against me, and 
her brown skirt was above her bronze knees, and I put 
my right hand on the near knee and left it there. 

“Darling,” she said, “do you think you might be in 
love with me?” 

“I think I might.” 

“Fm glad, because I think I might be in love with you. 
It would be terrible to love someone who didn’t love you, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes/’ 

I thought of Rosie and wished I hadn’t and tried to 
quit After a moment, I did. 

“If it turns out that we love each other, instead of mere¬ 
ly wanting each other for a while,” she said, “do you think 
it would be a good idea to get married?” 

“I don’t know. 1 guess the only way to tell if marriage 
is a good idea is to get married and then wait and see if 
it was a bad one.” 

“Fve never been much interested in getting married, to 
tell the truth.” 

“Neither have L” 

“But I might like it, if I were to try it ” 

“Fve heard that some folks do.” 

We came to a long and narrow lake called Taneycomo, 
one of the series of lakes created by the building of dams, 
and we crossed the lake on a bridge into a town called 
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Branson, We had never cau^t up with Doctor and T, I., 
but Tracy knew the way to gOj and we went through the 
town and out on the other side on a different highway 
with a different number, and Tracy took my hand, which 
I had removed from her knee while driving through the 
town, and put it back where it had been, where I was 
happy to have it, 

“Didn’t you say you’re a professor?” she said. 

“A teacher in a very small eoUege in a very small 
town.” 

“Teachers are admirable, as everyone admits, but I 
don’t believe I’d care to be married to one,” 

“I don’t blame you. I wouldn’t care to be married to 
one myself,” 

“For one thing, if I’m not mistaken, they are badly un¬ 
derpaid,” 

“You’re not mistaken,” 

“What kind of college do you teach in?” 

“A little one, as I said, and pretty dull. It’s denomi¬ 
national,” 

“Doesn’t that mean it’s a church school or something?” 

“Yes,” 

“Isn’t that rather absurd, darling? I’m quite religious 
myself, but Fm sure that you said, or at least implied, 
that you’re not religious at all,” 

“Sometimes one must compromise for the sake of work¬ 
ing.” 

“That’s true, I often compromise about thinp when it 
seems expedient. Do you think I could get along all right 
as the wife of a teacher in a small denominational college 
in a small town?” 

“I doubt it/’ 

“Why?” 

“You’d be bored to deadi,” 

“With the town and the college, maybe, but not with 
you.” 

“With me too, after a while.” 

“That may be so. You’re exceedingly realistic, aren’t 
you?” 

“I try to be/^ 
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“I have a notion that certain people in a place like that 
mi^t not approve of me,” Tracy said. 

“I have the same notion.” 

“I might do or say something that would embarrass 
you.” 

“The worst you could do, I ima^e, would be to get 
me fired,” I said. 

“I’d hate to do anything to harm you. Darling, I 
wouldn’t be able to bear it.” 

“I’d survive. I’ve been fired before.” ^ 

“Have you written many stories for magazines?” 

“Not many.” 

“Were you paid much for them?” 

“Not much.” 

“What a shame. If you were paid a great deal for 
them, we’d have no problems, would we?” 

“Different kinds of problems, anyhow.” 

“Do you think you could earn a living writing stories 
if you spent all your time at it?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t tried.” 

*T fhintr rd prefer being married to a writer to being 
married to a professor, in spite of my bad experience 
with Doctor. But I suppose Doctor really shouldn’t count. 
I doubt that he’s typical.” 

“He isn’t,” I said. . 

“In fact, he’s hardly a writer. He just fools around with 
writing to keep from working.” 

“Why does he always write about the wrong thmgs? 
“Doctor always does everything about the wrong things. 
It’s part of his character,” Tracy explained. 

“Incidentally, isn’t that his car parked beside the high¬ 
way ahead?” , . - 

“Yes, it is. It’s parked in front of that funny httle 

log house.” 

“I suppose we’d better stop.” 

“I suppose.” . j « 

“I suppose also that I’d better take my band off your 

knee.” „ 

“I’ll take mine out of your pocket. 

We got out of the car before the small log house. 
It bore a sign that said: Jim Lane’s Cabin. Doctor was 
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standing with his fingers in his beard in front of the 
^gn. He was staring intently at it as if it were printed 
in a strange language that he was trying to decipher. T. J. 
was standing beside him, but facing the highway 
of the sign. 

“HeDo,” she said. “I see you didn’t get lost.” 

“Who is Jim Lane?” I said. 

“Don’t you really know?” Tracy said. “I thought 
you’d read the book.” 

‘‘The Shepherd of the Hills?" 

“Yes" 

“So I have, but it was a long tune ago. I remember 
practically nothing about it." 

“Well, Jim Lane was the father of this girl called Sam¬ 
my Lane, and he hung around with this big slob called 
Wash Gibbs and wasn’t supposed to amount to much, but 
in my opinion he was a hell of a lot better in a lot of 
ways than his silly daughter." 

“Oh," I said. “I remember a little of it now*" 

Doctor had turned away from the sign and was glar¬ 
ing fiercely at Tracy. 

“What the hell do you mean, he was a hell of a lot 
better than his daughter? God damn it, she was the hero¬ 
ine of the story.” 

“I know what she was, having now read the damn 
book, and it would be difficult to imagine a sillier heroine 
if you tried deliberately for a year. Of course, to be 
fair, she was written up by a preacher who probably 
got her all wrong, made her different from what she real¬ 
ly was.” 

Doctor glared at her a few seconds longer, his jaw 
working, and then he walked over to his car and got 
behind the wheel with an air of angry disdain. 

“Tracy,” T. J* said, “I wish you wouldn’t get Doctor 
so agitated. It’s all right for you, because you can go 
off whenever you choose and get away from him. But 
I’m compelled to stay with him ail the time, and he’s al¬ 
ways almost unbearably cross.” 

“Doctor’s immature," Tracy said, “that’s his trouble. 
He takes it as a personal affront eveiy time someone 
disagrees with him. I mteud to express my opinions free- 
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ly, however, and Doctor may feel as he chooses about 
it” 

“Have vou actually read the book?” T, J. said. 

“Yes. I read it on the dock yesterday mommg while 
Turner lay in the sun and looked at my legs. Isnt that 

true, Turner?” , , 

“Yes,” I said, “except that it was only one leg that 1 

looked at.” . . . 

“Whether Turner looked at one leg or two is irrele¬ 
vant ” T. J. said. “I admit that you have a right to sn 
opinion on the book if you’ve read it, and Doctor wdl 
simplv have to acknowledge it. I can’t help wishing, 
though, that your opinions and Doctor’s w^e m a(> 
cord a Utde more often. We’re going up to Old Matts 
cabin now. Are you coming?” 

“God, yes,” Tracy said. “I can hardly wait. 

T, J- went over and got into the front seat of the 
beside Doctor, and they started up the highway again. 
Tracy and I foUowed, and the highway kept climbing un¬ 
til we were pretty high up, more than a thous^d feet 
above sea level, and what we were climbmg, I 
was this hill called Dewey Bald that was in the book, The 
Shepherd of the Hills, and below us on the left was th^ 
valley called Mutton HoUow that was also in the book. 
Anyhow, the country is very beautiful there, whatever 
else you may say about it, and it is easy to understand, 
when you have seen it, why someone would want to 
write a book about it. I don’t know that anyone ever has, 
except Harold Bell Wri^t, who wrote this one about the 
Shepherd, but the people there make a big thmg of it. 
The book and the author and the people in Ae book that 
the author wrote about have become a tod of traih- 
tion and have acquired a stature and an importance m 
that particular place that they do not have anywhere else, 
and you have a feeling about all this when you are there, 
although you lose it after you leave. What I am trying 
to say is that it is a country that deserves a tradition and 
a book, but I wish the book had been written by some¬ 
one like Thomas Wolfe instead of Harold Bell Wright. 
Thomas Wolfe could really have cut loose on that country. 
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He could have written two minion words about it with- 
out a single character or a line of dialogue. 

We drove past a fancy souvenir shop with a lot of 
bright pottery on display in front, and a little farther 
on we turned off the hi^way into a drive that climbed 
up to the homestead of Old Matt and Aunt Molly, peo¬ 
ple in the book, and the bam and the cabin had been 
restored but had been kept true, according to the claim, 
to original structure and materials. It was a charming 
homestead, it really was, perched on the hillside with 
the deep valley before and below it across the highway, 
and the hill rising higher behind it to a crest that is 
known as Inspiration Point. I had while I was there 
what I think was a tme feeling of what a fine Ozark 
home it must have been in its own time when the high¬ 
way was only a rough trail, and these hills and the val¬ 
leys among the hills were remote and primitive and little 
known to the world outside. 

Doctor’s car was parked in an open area beside the 
bam. I parked my car beside his. Tracy and I walked 
up a path from the bam to the cabin, where Doctor and 
T. J. were standing in the yard. 

“There is where Old Matt and Aunt Molly lived,” Doc¬ 
tor said. “Young Matt, too. He was the son of Old 
Matt and Aunt MoUy, you know. Young Matt was.” 

“It’s perfectly apparent who lived here, Doctor, even 
without the commentary of an expert like you,” Tracy 
said. “After all, there are signs all over the place to identi¬ 
fy every little thing.” 

“If you follow that path over there,” Doctor said, “it 
will take you up to Inspiration Point, which is where Har¬ 
old Bell Wright lived in a tent wMle he was gathering 
the material for his book.” 

“God,” said Tracy, “how exciting.” 

“I remember Old Matt and Young Matt and Aunt Mol¬ 
ly and Sammy Lane and all these characters in the book,” 

I said, “but I don’t remember much about the story or 
what happened to them,” 

“What happened to them,” Tracy said, “is something 
no one would believe but a preacher.” 
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“Now what the hell is that supposed to mean?’’ Doctor 
said. 

“Look, Doctor,” T, J* said* “You shooldn’t pay any 
attention to Tracy, whatever she says. She’s only trying 
to get you upset and unbearable, and then she’ll go 
away with Turner and leave me to suffer the conse¬ 
quences.” 

“No such damn thing,” Tracy said. “I merely ex¬ 
pressed an honest opinion, which is based on my per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the story.” 

“Well, to hell with you, you crazy woman,” Doctor 
said. “It has always been the lot of scholars and artists 
to be subjected to all sorts of unreasonable criticism^ and 
I suppose I must resign myself to the same lot.” 

“You and Harold Bell Wright,” Tracy said. 

“Do you really want to know about the story. Turner?” 
Doctor said. 

“Enough to give me a general idea,” I said. 

“Well,” Doctor said, “this old fellow shows up one 
evening down there m Mutton Hollow, and he climbs up 
here to where the Matthews live in this cabin, and it 
turns out tiiat he becomes the Old Shepherd and stays 
on to keep the sheep in the HoUow. What Old Matt 
doesn’t know, at least until later, is tiiat the Old Shepherd 
is the father of a young fellow who was an artist and 
had been at this very place several years earlier to paint 
pictures and had ruined Old Matt’s daughter and gone 
away again and not come back, and what Old Matt is 
going to do is kill him if he ever does.” 

“The book made a big issue over bis scurrying away 
like that,” Tracy said, “but I don’t see how you can 
blame him under the circumstances. It seemed to me 
the only sensible thing to do.” 

“Well,” Doctor said, “what seems sensible to you would 
not seem sensible to anyone else m the world outside a 
mental institution, which is where you ought to be.” 

“Outside a mental institution?” 

“I said inside.” 

“No, you didn’t. The way you said it, it came out to 
mean outside. In my judgment. Doctor, that’s one rea¬ 
son you are unable to write an 3 rthijig anyone will buy. 
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You have difficulty in saying what you mean and, as 
often as not, as a matter of fact, you mean one thing 
and say exactly the opposite.” 

‘‘Oh, go to hell,” Doctor said. “Fm sorry, Turner, but 
iFs apparent that I won’t be permitted to tell you the 
stoiy.” 

“Furthermore, Doctor,” Tracy said, ‘T wish you 
wouldn’t use such nasty words when you’re speaking in 
front of me. T, J. doesn’t object, being your wife, but 
I’m sure she feels just as strongly about it as I do.” 

“Nasty words?” Doctor said. “Who the hell used any 
nasty words?” 

“Yes, Tracy,” T. J. said, “who used any? I’m bound 
to say that I don’t remember any nasty words.” 

“He said this artist fellow rubed Old Matt’s daugh¬ 
ter,” Tracy said. **Rumedt for God’s sake! Doctor, why 
can’t you say anything directly and decently? What he 
did was merely make her pregnant, and from all the 
caterwauling and invocations of divine wrath and ev¬ 
erything else that went on in the book, you’d have thou^t 
that he’d cut her throat at the very least. In my opinion, 
too much entirely was made of it, and It’s almost im¬ 
possible to feel much sympathy for a silly girl who would 
let such a natural consequence of what she did out in 
the woods, of her own free will, spoil the rest of her life 
and become the subject of a bad book besides.” 

“Damn it,” Doctor said, “these were simple folk who 
lived here a long time ago. How the hell would you ex¬ 
pect them to look at such a matter the same way as a 
modem woman who has no morals even by curreot stan¬ 
dards?” 

“Nevertheless,” Tracy said, “Fd have behaved much 
more sensibly than this girl in the story, and I’m damned 
if Fd have permitted my father to go around threatening 
to kill someone for doing something I’d wanted hiin to 
do in the first place. The truth is, she was trying to trap 
this artist, because he was someone she’d decided she 
wanted, a good catch and aU, and she was simply a 
poor sport and a cry-baby when it worked out the 
other way around.” 
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‘‘Oh, Qirist!” Doctor said. “Oh, for Christ’s sweet 
sake!” 

“There’s a great deal in what Doctor says, Tracy/’ 
I said, “In order to understand stories like this one you 
must be able to live in the time and place of the story, 
and to adopt the attitudes which people in that time and 
place had. When I first read Anna Karenina, I remember, 
I found myself wondering what the heU all the tragic up¬ 
roar was about, just a married women having an affair, 
and I had to keep remmding myself that the consequences 
of such things, the personal and social consequences, de¬ 
pend entirely upon the prevailing attitudes. What is noth¬ 
ing in one time and place, or a peccadillo at most, may be 
genuine tragedy somewhere else or sometime else or 
both,” 

Doctor was staring at me with relief and gratitude, and 
Tracy with a kind of shocked wonder. 

“Turner, darlmg,” she said, “we know perfectly well 
that you’re an intellectual who has read a book by Tol¬ 
stoy, but you needn’t work so hard at it” 

“The only thing he’s working at,” Doctor said, “is try¬ 
ing to explain something to you that you ought to be able 
to understand without any explanation.” 

“In that case,” Tracy said, “why didn’t you explain 
it yourself? There you are, Doctor, You pretend to be 
a writer, and nm around with a notebook in your hand, 
but you’re incapable of explaining the simplest thing 
without help.” 

“How about this Young Matt and Sammy Lane?” I 
said, “Weren’t they lovers or something?” 

“Yes,” Doctor said, 

“Lovers is hardly the word for them,” Tracy said, 
“They spend almost the entire damn book mooning around 
and feeling hot for each other and doing absolutely noth¬ 
ing about it. As I understand it, this is what Harold Bell 
Wright considered walking the high road, but person¬ 
ally I have more respect for the artist and the daughter, 
at least up to the time she started acting so silly about 
what happened. In the first place, this Saimny was sup¬ 
posed to marry someone else, a little guy whose name 
slips my mind, and it was apparent from the beginning 
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that Harold Belt Wright considered this little guy to be 
somehow inferior and unworthy of this Sammy, simply 
because he wasn’t a big ape like Young Matt and the 
rest of these big apes running around in the hills. Can 
you imagine anything more unfair and contemptible? This 
preacher who wrote the story plainly tried to make him 
appear a weakling and a coward, just because he was 
little and had more sense than to get himself beaten 
to death by some Neanderthal ape for no good reason— 
which is about what you can expect of the average preach¬ 
er, who has positively no real sense of right or wrong in 
matters of significance, and is always trying to put him¬ 
self and God on the winning side.’^ 

Doctor, wall-eyed, lifted his face to heaven, and I 
had for a moment the notion that he was going to howl 
like a hound. 

“Moral judgments now,” he said, “This crazy, damn, 
amoral female actually has the unbounded temerity to 
make moral judgments!"’ 

“Well,” Tracy said, “I may be aU the things you say, 
but I am not a stinking bully, and I don’t think a man 
is necessarily superior because he’s eight feet tall and 
can beat hell out of everyone around.” 

“Who the hell was eight feet tall?” Doctor said, “There 
is not a single character in the entire story who was eight 
feet tall. You simply can’t discuss anything, Tracy, with¬ 
out dealing in the most monstrous exaggerations, and 
frequently, to be blunt about it, plain damn lies,” 

Tracy turned away from Doctor to me, her whole at¬ 
titude one of bhstering scorn. “Turner, if you want to 
stay and hear the rest of the story, you’re welcome to 
do so. I’m sure, but I’ve had enough and don’t intend 
to remain, 

“Goodbye,” Doctor said. 

He went over to the porch steps of Old Matt’s cabin 
and sat down. Opening his notebook and taking a pencU 
from his shirt pocket, he began to write. 

“Where are you going, Tracy?” T, J, said. 

‘Tm going up the trail to Inspiration Point and look at 
the very spot where Harold Bell Wright lived in a tent. 
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God, it will he tremendously exalting and uplifting, and 
1 may even kiss the ground,” 

Turning away, she walked off along the path past a 
sign on which were the words INSPIRATION POINT 
above an arrow pointing the direction, I watched her for 
a few seconds as she walked along, her bare brown legs 
moving seductively below her brief brown skirt. 

“As for me,” T* J, said, “Fm going to walk back to the 
souvenir shop and see if there is anything I want to buy. 
Would you care to come along, Turner?” 

I said, “Fm not much interested in souvenirs,” 

Doctor kept on sitting oo the steps and writing in the 
notebook. Every once in a while he would stop writing 
and look up at something and then start writing again. 
He was writing description, I guess, of what he stopped 
to look at. I walked down to the bam and looked around, 
but there was not much to see unless you happened to 
have a particular passion for bams, and so I went back 
to the cabin and paid twenty-five cents to go inside, but 
there was not much to sec there, either, except some 
old household furniture and utensils and odds and ends 
and pictures of the people who used to live there a long 
time ago, pictures of the people in the book. 

I went out by the back door and walked across the 
yard to the path and up the hill to find Tracy. There 
was a little plaque in the ground up there, sure enou^, 
that said this was the spot where Harold Bell Wright had 
lived in a tent while gathering the material for the Shep¬ 
herd of the HiHs. But Tracy was nowhere to be seen. To 
the south was the valley called Mutton Hollow, and to 
the north was another valley without any name that I 
knew, and it was truly beautiful country, spread out for 
miles and miles for the seeing, the ancient Ordovician 
hills and valleys. I could understand why this high place 
had been given its name, corny as it was as names go, 
but I kept wondering where Tracy could have gone. I de¬ 
cided that she must have gone off on a road that I could 
see running down to the highway. I started down the road 
myself, but then I thought that maybe I had better go get 
the car, and that’s what I did. I walked down the path 
from the point and got the car and drove slowly along 
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the highway, untU, after a few minutes, I came to a place 
called the Wash Gibbs Museum, which was mostly 
not a museum at all, but a kind of rough Ozark store 
where you could buy groceries and things, and Tracy 
was standing in front of the store sucking on something. 


Nine 


I GOT out of the car and went over to her. *^What are 
you sucking?*' 

“Sassafras candy. Will you have a piece?” 

“No, thanks. I don*t care for any. I came looking for 
you because I wanted to be with you. 1 walked up to In¬ 
spiration Point, but you were gone.” 

“I didn’t stay there long. Only a minute or two. I 
couldn’t bear going back to that Doctor, he’s so quarrel¬ 
some, and so I walked down here to the museum. 
Wash Gibbs was in the book, you know. He was the vd- 
lain.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“As you can see, it isn’t much of a museum, really. 
That little part down there on the end is all there is. It’s 
Med with all sorts of old stuff from a long time back. 
There’s a nice view of the valley from the other side. 
There’s a sort of little gallery attached to the building 
that you can walk along, but it didn’t seem very strong to 
me, and I kept thinking it might fall with me.” 

I was looking at the building as she talked, and I 
saw that there was a rough gallows erected in front of 
it with a rag dummy hanging by its neck from the end 
of a rope. Fastened to a glass-covered bulletin board near¬ 
by were some old clippings and photographs, and there 
was also a sign that said the display was supposed to de¬ 
pict the last public hanging in the State of Missouri. I 
found it all pretty depressing and unsatisfactory from an 
esthetic point of view, and so I quit looking at it. 

“Did you buy the sassafras candy here?” I said. 

“Yes, I thou^t I ought to buy something in return for 
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looking at the things in the museum, which was free* 
The man who owns the place is rather old and very in¬ 
teresting, and we had a conversation* He was bom right 
here in the hills, not more than a few miles away, and 
he knew personally as a boy all the characters in the book 
by Harold Bell Wright* Would you believe it?” 

‘It’s entirely possible.” 

“It’s true* I could tell immediately from the way he 
talked that it is, and he told me some things that Fd 
certainly enjoy teUing Doctor if only it weren’t so un¬ 
pleasant talidng to him about anything at all-” 

“What did the man tell you?” 

“Well, for one thing, in the book, this girl Sammy 
Lane and this big on of a Young Matt ended up in love 
and everything, the implication being that they would get 
married and walk the high road hand in hand and aU 
that kind of nonsense. But it didn’t turn out that way 
at ail. According to this man who knew them. Young 
Matt went to California and was killed there in a motor¬ 
cycle accident, and Sammy Lane went off to Florida. The 
tmth was, they obviously didn’t love each other in the 
least, and the book is simply phony, as Tve been trying 
and trying to make Doctor understand.” 

“That doesn’t necessarily make the book phony. A 
writer has the privilege, even when he’s writing about 
real characters and real conditions, of using his imag¬ 
ination and changing things around to make the story 
better.” 

“Well, in my judgment, Harold Beil Wright should 
have changed things around some more. Anyhow, Tur¬ 
ner, please don’t be disagreeable, for Fm feeling some¬ 
what depressed at the moment for some reason, and I 
want you to take me somewhere and hold my knee on 
the way.” 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“There’s a big cave down the highway a few miles 
which is supposed to be the third biggest in America, if 
Fm not mist^en. There’s also a reconstruction of an ear¬ 
ly Ozark town called Silver Dollar City. We could 
go there*” 

“Your pleasure is mine,” I said. 
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We were there in a short while, for it was only a short 
way, and Tracy said she wanted to go down into the cave, 
but we had to wait about half an hour for the next 
tour. We waited in a large souvenir shop built at the 
head of the steep steps leading down to the entrance of 
the cave, and whatever else they may have lacked down 
there in the Ozarks, there were plenty of places selling 
souvenirs at fancy prices, and some of the souvenirs were 
even dungs indigenous to the Ozarks, or made there out 
of Ozarks materials, but most of them were made else¬ 
where, including Japan* 

For a while we walked around and laoked at aO these 
things to buy, but not buying any. Then I picked up a 
small map of the area, free to anyone, and we sat down 
in a small lounge, and I began to read a historical sketch 
of Marvel Cave, which was the name of the cave we 
were waiting to go down into. 

“What does it say?^' 

“It says that the early history is cloaked in the mys¬ 
tery of the Spanish adventurers,” 1 reported. 

“Really? Thaf s quite exciting, isn’t it? What else does 
it say?” 

“It says the first modem exploration was made by 
someone named Blow. Henry T. Blow. It says he was 
so frightened by the Gulf of Doom that he never went 
back again.” 

“What’s the Gulf of Doom?” 

“I don’t know. It doesn’t say exactly. Something in the 
cave, I guess,” 

“Do you suppose it may be dangerous to go down 
there?” 

“Not any longer. It says right here that the tour is 
dean and ^e and can be made in Sunday clothing.” 

“That’s comforting to know.” 

‘There’s a smaU railway where you come out that 
brings you back up the mountainside. I think the cars 
are pulled up on a cable.” 

“Fm getting quite anxious to go. Aren’t you? Do you 
think it’s about time?” 

“It must be. Let’s go outside and see.” 

“We made our way to a railed porch from which 
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the path to the cave led downward. There was a group 
there waiting for the tour to begin, and pretty soon a 
guide came up the path and began to talk to us, telling 
us what was expected, and Tracy held my hand tightly, 
like a child tremendously excited and filled at the same 
time with dread. 

When the guide had finished his instructions, we fol¬ 
lowed him down the path to the entrance of the cave, and 
right away, after entering, we began to descend flight 
after fli^t of very steep steps shored with heavy timbers. 
The steps seemed to go down and down forever, and did, 
in fact, go down a hell of a long way. Hiis was what 
they called the Cathedral Room, and you could look up 
from the bottom, when you finally reached it, and see 
the sky through a giant crevice in the domed top, and they 
claimed the ceiling was high enough to accommodate 
a twenty-story building, and I believe it. 

We went on through the cave, through cavernous rooms 
one after another containing all sorts of formations, and 
away down deep in the earth, four hundred seventy 
feet, we came to a fifty-foot waterfall fed by an under¬ 
ground river, called Lost River, and no one knew, ac¬ 
cording to the guide, where this river came from or where 
it went. Tracy clung tightly aU the time to my hand, not 
saying a word, and I could tell that she was genuinely 
impressed, perhaps a little frightened. When we came 
out of the cave to the railway, after about an hour al¬ 
together, she still did not say anything. She did not say 
anything until after we had ridden all the way up the 
side of the mountain in the cable car and were standing 
outside the souvenir shop in which we had sat reading 
the map. 

We stood there for a minute in the sunshine, looking 
across a wide parking area to the reconstructed early 
Ozark village on the other side. She had been holding my 
hand tightly all this time, but now she released the hand 
and clung instead to the arm above the elbow, pressing 
against me, and I could feel her shiver. 

“What’s the matter?” I said. “Are you cold?” 

“I was cold down in the cave, but now Fm getting warm 
again.” 
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“It's always cool in the cave. The temperature varies 
only slightly winter or summer,** 

“It was very interesting and impressive, but I almost 
wish I hadn’t gone,” 

“Do you? Why?" 

“Because it made me think about things there is no 
good in thinking about. How long do you think it took 
the cave to form?" 

“I haven't much idea. Ages, of course, and it has 
been there ages since." 

“Yes, Ages and ages. Just imagine all those years, so 
many that they would really be beyond comprehension, 
even if you knew the number. All the years with the 
river running underground, and all the processes going 
on and on that help to create rocks and wear other rocks 
away and make caves and such things* It's quite depress¬ 
ing, isn't it?” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“It makes me feel so—^temporary,” 

“Well, I suppose everyone gets tibat feeling, more or 
less," 

“It doesn’t seem fair that rocks should go on and on 
for practically forever, not even knowing it, while we 
last such a little while, and must be aware of it every 
minute besides." 

“Hardly every minute. Anyhow, in order to evade that 
awareness, we have invented the concept of immortality*" 

“Immortality is a comfort, all right. Do you believe 
in it?" 

“I’m not sure. I don't think so.” 

“I wish you did, I believe in it myself because ifs a 
comfort." 

“Does it matter so much? We are important to ourselves 
while we last, and some of the things we do are impor¬ 
tant while we are doing them." 

“Darling, do you think that you and I are important? I 
hope so.” 

“We are to us, and that's all I know.” 

“Well, that’s quite a bit. You are making me feel 
more cheerful already, darUng. What do you say to going 
over tiiere and seeing Silver Dollar City?" 
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“Good;* I said. “Let’s go,” 

We crossed the parking lot in the hot sunshine to Silver 
Dollar City, and I don’t know how realistic it really 
was, how true to the original village, but it was charm¬ 
ing and interesting. Tracy was pleased and excited and 
forgot in an instant the sad and somber thoughts put into 
her head by an ancient cave. The buildings, mostly log 
and unfinished native lumber, were constructed along a 
boardwalk on which our heels made fascinating hollow 
sounds, and we walked along the walk and looked into 
the buildings, some of which were genuine, with things 
to sell, and some of wliich were no more than false fronts 
with display windows, I can’t remember all the buOdings, 
genuine or false, but they included a sorghum mill, a 
clothing store selling modern sportswear, a doctor’s office, 
a general store, a barber shop, a gun shop, a candy store, 
an inn, a jail, a printing shop, a blacksmith shop. 

The general store was genuine enough, and we went 
inside. It smelled of freshly ground coffee, which is one 
of the wonderful smeUs on earth, and there was a 
cracker barrel and a lot of old stuff salvaged from the 
past, as well as many useful things of the present They 
sold sassafras candy and horehound candy, and I bought 
some horehound for old time’s sake because my grand¬ 
mother used to think it was medicinal and always kept 
a small supply in a paper sack in her room when I was a 
kid, I told Tracy this, and she asked me if it was really 
medicinal, or if my grandmother only thought so. 

'T think she only thought so,” I said. 

“It is better than sassafras?” she said. 

“I prefer it, but others may not,” 

“May T have a piece?” 

“Certainly.” 

She put a piece into her mouth and sucked it and said 
it had a very distinctive flavor that was probably some¬ 
thing you would have to get used to. 

The clerks in the general store, and most of the other 
stores too, were young girls, rather pretty, who were 
dressed in old-fashioned gowns that were made, 1 think, 
of gingham, although it may have been something else. 
I’m sure they were intended to be in the style of the time 
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when Silver Dollar City was really in existence, but they 
were modified somewhat to show off the girls better. Tracy 
thought the gowns were charming, and wished she had 
one to wear herself, but I said I prefened her brief 
brown skirt because it showed off her beautiful brown 
legs, which I liked to look at« 

“I wonder if the town was actually anything like this, 
or if they just made it up to suit themselves.’* 

‘Tt*s reputedly a fairly faithful reconstruction,” I said. 

“How do you know?” 

“I have a Uttle folder in my pocket that says so/* 

“Where did you get it?’* 

“Oyer in the souvenir shop at the cave. I picked it 
up with the map.” 

“Tell me what else it says/’ 

“It says Silver City is rich in Ozarks history and began 
as a minin g town in 1880. It was pretty wild and danger¬ 
ous for a while, I gather, because of the Bald Knobbers, 
who were vigilante riders, and someone named Alf Bolin, 
who was a notorious murderer. Ten men went together to 
buy the ground the town was built on. They were looking 
for Spanish treasure in the cave, but what &ey found was 
bat guano. Bat guano, if you are interested, was called 
black gold and was worth $700 a ton as fertilizer.” 

“Fertilizer? Honest to God?” 

“That’s what the folder says/’ 

“Why did the town disappear and have to be recon¬ 
structed?” 

“The bat guano deposits played out, and there was 
a long drought Hus was in the 1890V’ 

We had left the general store and were now in front 
of the Stage Coach Iim, which was on a comer across 
from the blacksmith shop. I was reminded suddenly that 
I had had no breakfast, nothing to eat for about eighteen 
hours, and I thou^t that it might be advisable to eat 
something, although I wasn’t, strangely enough, very hun¬ 
gry. It was probable, I thou^t, that Tracy hadn’t had 
breakfast either, and she said she hadn’t when I asked 
her. 

“Would you like to get something to eat here?” I said. 
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“I believe I would,” she said. "It’s quite a picturesque 
and attractive inn, isn’t it?” 

We went inside and sat at a small square table cov¬ 
ered with a red-checked cloth. There were some small 
souvenir menus on the table, and Tracy picked one 
up and began to read it. 

“Would you care for a dinner?” she said. “You can get 
a filet for a dollar and ninety-five cents. Isn’t that rea¬ 
sonable for a filet?” 

“Maybe it’s a small filet.” 

"Why don’t you order one and see?” 

“I’m not hungry enough for a filet, even a small one 
for a dollar and ninety-five cents. What sandwiches do 
they have?” 

“There are four kinds of hamburgers. One has cheese 
and smoke sauce on it.” 

‘Til try that one.” 

“How about some taters?” 

"Some what?” 

“Taters. French fried taters.” 

“Oh. Potatoes, No, thanks.” 

“Taters is the way it is here.” 

“Local color, I guess. We must tell Doctor.” 

“Would you care for a small crisp green salad for a 
quarter?” 

“I’ll have that with the hamburger. Do they serve 
beer?” 

“Root beer only.” 

“Good grief!” 

“You could have coffee or tea or milk or buttermilk.” 

“Coffee.” 

“If you want dessert, I suggest a piece of Really Some¬ 
thin’ Pie.” 

“You’re joking,” 

“No. Really Somethin* Pie, it says here. French Silk 
Chocolate and French Silk Peppermint. They sound de¬ 
licious.” 

“I don’t feel tempted by pie at the moment.” 

A waitress came along then and took our order, and 
we waited for the hamburgers and salads and coffees, 
which came exactly to a dollar and a half. Our hands 
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touched on top of the table, and our knees touched 
below. The food, when it came, was good as well as rea¬ 
sonable, but it would have tasted better, in my opinion, 
with cold beer* 

time is it?’* Tracy said, 

^‘Almost two o’clock.” 

“Time has flown right by, hasn’t it?” 

“It always does when things are going well.” 

“Yes. And slowly when things are not. It would be 
much more satisfactory if it were just the other way 
around, and it shows how badly things are often ar¬ 
ranged, Somehow or other things have never turned out 
for me as I intended and tried my best to make them,” 

“Let’s go away right now,” I said. 

“Without going back to Sycamore Slope?” 

“Yes,” 

“Darling, we can’t,” she said 

“We can. Nothing’s to stop us.” 

“We would have to go back and get our things. Our 
clothes and things,” 

“To hell with the clothes and things,” I said. 

“Moreover, Fd have to explain matters to Rosie.” 

“If we didn’t go back, Rosie would know we had 
gone off together. Even Rosie’s mind is adequate for that.” 

“It wouldn’t be fair, dafUng. I’d have to talk to him 
and encourage him to accept matters and make the best 
of them.” 

“All right. I see that you don’t want to come with me.” 

“I do want to, darling, but you must understand that 
I couldn’t simply leave Rosie without a word. He’s such 
a big baby that there’s no telling what he might do.” 

“It seems to me that you’ve already left him with enough 
words to make everything clear enough for anybody.” 

“No, I’ve only sent him off a little way to the hotel for 
behaving badly. That’s different” 

“Oh, hell. Since you are determined to go back, let’s get 
started.” 

“Are you angry with me?” 

“No.” 

“Hasn’t it been nice today?” 

“Yes.” 
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'‘Darling, do you know where I wish we were this 
minute?” 

''No. Where?” 

“I wish we were up the stream where we were yes¬ 
terday. If we were, feeling as I now do, I'd be inclined 
to take a chance on someone's coming along unexpected¬ 
ly. Would you be game?” 

“Game? Fd be susceptible.” 

“You have no idea how sad and happy and excited 
all at once it made me feel, lying there in the sun beside 
the water and listening to you talk about how it was when 
you were a boy, I wish I had known you then*” 

“So do I.” 

“But maybe it's just as well that I didn’t. If we had 
known each other so early, it might be all over with us 
now, and nothing would have happened that has hap¬ 
pened to us here.” 

“Other things would have happened at other places 
and other tunes,” I said, 

“I know. Everything happens as it must and when it 
must, and there's nothing to be done by anyone to help 
or change it. I once knew a certain boy when I was a 
girl. His name was Ivan, and I was in love with him. He 
was drowned one summer in a creek, and there didn't 
seem to be any sense in it, no sense at all, except that 
it was something that had to happen and happened for 
that reason.” 

“You told me that you’d never been in love,” 

“Did I say that?” 

“I seem to remember it,” 

“Well, it was so long ago, when I was so young, that it 
hardly counts. Besides, I said I had thought I had been 
in love a couples of times.” 

“Tell me about him.” 

“There’s nothing much to tell. He came out from 
Kansas City that summer to stay with his grandparents on 
their farm, which was about a mile away and across the 
creek from the farm where I was living with my mother 
and father.” 

“You lived on a farm?” 

“Oh, yes. Does it surprise you?” 
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“It does. I can’t quite see you as a countiy girl.’* 

“That’s what I was, uevertheless. This summer that 
rm talking about, I was fourteen, I think, and it was a 
fine summer up to the time this boy was drowned. 

“I think I was in love with him, and he with me. But 
we never did a thing, not a single thing, that people are 
expected to do eventually when they are in love, espec¬ 
ially when they are naked together the way we were in 
the creek.” 

“Congratulations. You demonstrated admirable restraint 
for a fourteeen*year-oId girl.” 

“You mustn’t be sarcastic about it, darling. It’s some¬ 
thing I remember tenderly.” 

We walked over to the car in the parking lot and got 
in and drove back to Old Matt’s cabin, but Doctor and 
T. J. were not there. We drove on to the town of Bran¬ 
son and slopped by the lake and watched some speed¬ 
boats zooming up and down. It was dusk when we got back 
to Sycamore Slope, and the first thing out of the ordi¬ 
nary that was apparent was that Rosie had drunk the 
bottle of whiskey. 



There was a great glowing pile of ashes and embers on 
the slope, an angry red eye in the dusk, and this pile of 
ashes and embers was all that was left of the cabin in which 
Rosie and Tracy had stayed. 

There were several shadowy figures standing at the out¬ 
er edge of the dull glow. When we drove up and stopped 
they were just standing there idly, doing nothing and hard¬ 
ly moving, but the instant we got out of the car we acted 
upon them like a catalyst, and all of them became instant¬ 
ly agitated in one way or another. 

One of them, Mitchell Bass, began to jump up and 
down in the same spot, as if he were bouncing on a 
trampoline, and to say, “Oh, the son of a bitch. Oh, 
the big crazy son of a bitch.” He said it again and again 
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with mounting excitement and intensity each time. An¬ 
other, who turned out to be a poUce officer from Ae 
lage up the road, who had been called by Mitchell Bass, 
walked around the perimeter of red and ^ay rum and 
about half the distance to where Tracy and I had stopped 
and were standing. Hands on his hips, he leaned 
forward from the waist in a posture of peering, saymg m 
a loud and threatening voice, “Now, who *e hell is this 
pair, that’s what I want to know? t^o the hell me they? 

No one bothered to answer him, but a thud “^re 
moved past him, no one but Doctor, arid I could see 
that his lank body was quivering so violently that it 
seemed in danger of flying apart at any moment in aU 
directions. His thin beard in his frenzy had acquired a 
Mephistophelean point, and he leveled at Tracy the stem 

indictment of a long index finger. 

“Oh by God, you crazy whore, youve done it now, 
he said shrilly. “I told you and told you, and everyone 
else tried to teU you, but you wouldn’t listen, not to a 
damn word, and now you’ve done properly for all of us, 
and especially for old Rosie, and I hope you re sat¬ 
isfied!” 

Tracy had been staring at the ashes and embers, her 
forehead faintly corrugated in the slightest frow^ as ii 
she were puzzled by what she saw and trying honesdy 
to understand it. Now she turned to Doctor, her face as¬ 
suming at once the familiar expression of fastidious con¬ 
tempt. She must have had already some certain sense 
of the terror that had passed, if not of that to^me, but 
she stood beside me so slim and straight, with such an 
open air of scorn and pride aud angry innocence, that I 
found her tremendously admirable and altogether ap- 

^^Srior,” she said, “you are talking and acting like 
an imbecUe, as usual, but I seem to imderstand from 
vour ©bberish that I’m being accused of bemg responsible 
for something, and I’d like to know J 

is As for what I’ve done, I can teU you simply that I ve 
gone to Marvel Cave and Silver DoUar City with Turner, 
Kd on the way back we stopped to watch some boate 
on the lake. Someone else has been up to something quite 
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dififerent, however, and a damn sight less innocent, bura- 
mg down my cabin and all my things in it, and I can 
assure you that I intend to have a strict accounting if it’s 
the last thmg I do. Mr. Bass, aren’t you legally liable for 
the destruction of private property in your cabins?” 

Doctor had had a great deal of experience with this 
kmd of bewildenng tactic, and was probably expecting it, 
for he merely shook his head in a dazed but dogged wav 
and clawed frantically at his beard while he tried to re¬ 
cover his position. Mitchell Bass, on the other hand 
^tted a startled howl of indignation that died in his 
throat with a rattle of phlegm. He stopped jumping up 
and down and struck a rigid pose, frozen with horror, it 
seemed, by the monstrous effrontery he had heard 
Oh by God, it won’t do,” Doctor said with desperate 
calm. It won't do this time, by God, and you may as 
well accept it. You can see perfectly well what has hap^ 
pened, and you know why, and it was all your fault 
and no one else’s, no matter how evasive you become or 
what damn lies you teU. You drove old Rosie to drink 
and nght out of his head, that's what yon did, in spite 
of everything I could do to prevent it. Now he’s min ed 
hunself and created no end of trouble ajtd shame for all 
the rest of us,” 

Tracy must have heard him, for she could hardly 
have helped it, but she did not appear to have heard a 
single word. No sooner had he stopped speaking than she 
brushed right past him, as if he were not there at all 
stopped in front of the man who had demanded to 
know who the hell we were, the officer. He took a half¬ 
step backward and removed his hat, and light from some¬ 
where gathered and gleamed on the surface of a broad 
skull. 


“Who are you?” Tracy said. 

“Grover Cleaver. Police.” 

“Why are you here?” 

“I was called. Mitch Bass called me.” 

In that case, since you are obviously here in your of¬ 
ficial capacity, and since it is clearly impossible to talk 
sensibly to anyone else, perhaps you would kindly exp lain 
how my cabin happened to bum down with all my things 
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in it. I’ve suffered a considerable loss, in fact, and I sure¬ 
ly have a right to a simple and sensible explanadon.” 

Grover Qeaver stood there uncertainly and dimly for 
a moment in the dusk, but then he must have decided that 
he was not acting with sufiScient authority in an of¬ 
ficial matter that was threatening to slip out of his con¬ 
trol, and even his understanding, for he suddenly slapped 
his hat back onto his head with some show of detennina- 
tion« 

“You think so, do you?’^ he said, “Well, in my offi¬ 
cial Judgment as sheriff of this county, Mitch Bass has 
more right to complain than anyone else, since he’s been 
assaulted and battered and had his cabin burned down in 
front of his eyes. I expect he’s the one can give you all the 
explanation you need, if it’s explanation you want That 
right, Mitch?” 

Mitchell Bass, becalmed in dumb wonder since hearing 
his liability implied in the burning of his own cabin, was 
stirred to minor agitation at hearing his name in reference. 
Then, hearmg it in direct address, be began to make thin 
whinnying noises through his nose and vague threshing 
motions with his arms. His voice, when it came, pro¬ 
duced an explosion of words that gave the effect of wild 
disorder, although they actually followed each other 
in intelligible sequence. 

“1 was sitting over there on the steps of my cabin/* 
he said, ^"thinking about maybe going up the lake later 
to see how the bass might be str ikin g in a place I know, and 
I looked up and saw this great big son of a bitch Rosie 
coming down the slope. I thought at first he was drunk, 
because he was takhig steps about four feet hi^ and swing¬ 
ing this bottle by the neck in one hand and this tin can 
in the other, but now I know he was drunk and crazy 
both. I waved to him and called him by name, but he 
didn’t pay any attention, not the slightest damn bit, and 
went right on to his cabin and inside. I remember wonder¬ 
ing what he had in the can, and I was still wondering about 
it, what was in the can, when he came out of the cabin 
without the can, but still with the bottle, and stood there 
on the slope watching the cabin like he was waiting for 
something. Next thing I knew, the whole damn cabin was 
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m flames, and he just kept on standing there watching it 
bum. The big crazy son of a bitch had gasoline or kerosene 
in the can, that’s what he had, and he set the cabin on fire 
deliberately, that’s what he did, and I jumped up and yelled 
bloody murder and ran toward him, Suggs came running 
out of his cabin yelling what was the matter, but this son 
of a bitch Rosie just stood there watching the fire with 
tears running down his cheeks like a big son of a bitch ba¬ 
by. 1 grabbed him and yelled what the hell was the idea 
setting fire to the damn cabin, and he dropped the bottle 
and picked me up by the neck and one leg and threw me 
down the slope, and Suggs turned and ran back into his 
cabin and locked himself in, the cowardly bastard, and 
started yelling through a window to call the police. There 
wasn’t anything else for me to do, not having any help, 
and so I ran back to my own cabin and called Grover 
and came out again with a gun to kill the son of a bitch, 
but he was down by the dock getting into his boat, and 
I ran down there to stop him, but he started the motor 
and got away.” 

Mitchell Bass stopped for breath, and Tracy, who had 
been listening intently, her head bent forward a little, 
seemed now to be weighing the credibility of what she had 
heard. 

“Who’s Suggs?” she said after a moment. 

“Suggs is the Deacon,” said T. J., who had been 
standing silent aH this while, 

“Really?” Tracy said. “Is that actually his name?” 

“Yes,” T, J. said. “Suggs is his name,” 

“Well,” Tracy said, “it’s hardly any wonder that he 
locked himself in his cabin and refused to help. You could 
hardly expect a man who calls women dirty names to 
behave with any decency or courage in a dangerous sit¬ 
uation.” 

Doctor groaned and slapped his thigh and walked 

away a few steps. Grover Cleaver removed his hat again 
and rubbed his bald head as if it were beginning to ache, 
which it may have been. I looked on in wonder and si¬ 
lence and sickness, inside me a growing sense of gross 

burlesque. 
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“I agree with Tracy,’* T, J, said, “that Suggs codd nev- 
er be depended upon.” 

”What I would like to know, however,” Tracy said, “is 
what’s happened to Rosie?” 

“He’s out on the island,” Grover Qeaver said 

“Where?” 

“Out there on the little island. You can see it easy 
enough in daylight. It’s the rocky top of a hiM that was 
left sticking up above the water ^er the dam was built” 

“What’s Rosie doing out there?” 

“Damned if I know, lust sitting, I guess. Nothing else 
to do diat I can think of,” 

“Why did he go there, I mean? And why doesn’t he 
come off?” 

“I don’t know why he went, Mitch Bass watched him 
go, and when I came along after being called, we went 
out together in Mitch’s boat with the idea of bringing him 
back. Well, we couldn’t talk him into coming and couldn’t 
get close enough to try to make him. When we tried to get 
the boat up to the island, he kept throwing rocks at us. 
Great big boulders you wouldn’t think a man could 
hardly lift, let alone throw, Mitch wanted me to shoot 
him, but I haven’t got much heart for shooting anyone, 
to be honest. Not even big bastards who go mad and 
bum down cabins and throw rocks at me with intent to 
kill.” 

“I appreciate your not shooting him,” Tracy said 
“Rosie’s harmless, in spite of what you may think. It’s 
just that he needs someone to handle him who knows 
how. What makes you so sure he’s still on the island? 
Maybe by this time he’s gone away on his boat.” 

“Oh, I fixed that. I didn’t shoot him, not having the 
heart for it, but I shot his boat ftdl of holes and sank it 
The only way he could get anywhere would be by swim¬ 
ming—and Fve been told he can’t swim a stroke,” 

“That’s true,” Tracy said. 

“What Grover should have done,” said Mitchell Bass, 
“was shoot the big son of a bitch dead,” 

Tracy inspected him for a few moments in silence. 
While i could not see her face in the gathering dark- 
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ness, I knew perfectly well its expression of proud and 
withering scorn, 

“It^s easy enough to talk of someone else shooting 
someone,*" she said, “but it"s quite another matter when it 
comes to doing it yourself. Would you care to explain why 
you didn’t shoot him when he was going away from the 
dock in the boat?” 

“God damn it,” Mitchell Bass said, “we’ve got to get 
him off that island, dead or alive. It’s my opinion after 
what happened this afternoon that it won’t be alive.” 

“As to that,” Tracy said, “there’s no problem. In 
the morning I’U go out to the island with Tomer and 
bring back Rosie, Meanwhile, we are gaining nothing by 
talking about what’s done and can’t be helped, and I in¬ 
tend to go to Turner’s cabin, since mine is burned, and sit 
on the porch,” 

She walked away in the darkness, her figure dim at 
first and then disappearing, and after a few seconds I 
heard the screen door of my cabin shut behind her. 
Doctor cursed softly and flapped his hands against his 
thighs and left, T, J. followed and said over her shoul¬ 
der, “Good night, Turner.” Grover Cleaver said that it 
was his duty as be saw it to hang around until Rosie 
was off the island, even if it meant staying aH night, 
which it clearly did, Mitchell Bass said that there was a 
couch in his cabin that Grover Cleaver could sleep on. 

They went away together, leaving me alone, and I 
walked down to the dock and looked off across the water 
toward the little island where Rosie was, I could remem¬ 
ber seeing that island but I could not see it then. After 
a while I walked back up the slope to my cabin and 
sat down on the porch steps, but the mosquitoes were 
bad, like the mosquitoes in the county up in J^ssouri that 
Doctor had written about, and I wanted to go inside 
the screen where Tracy was, but at the same time reluc¬ 
tant to go, and I kept on sitting there among the mos¬ 
quitoes until finally Tracy spoke. 

“Darling,” she said, “why are you sitting out there 
alone?” 

“Because no one is sitting out here with me,” I said. 

“Would you like me to come out?” 
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“It wouldn’t change anything. I*d still be alone.’’ 

I sounded pretentious to myself, like a budding soph¬ 
omore, and I was ashamedj and angry for being ashamed. 
And most of all I was ashamed and angry because Ro¬ 
sie Bamum, the big slob, had burned down a cabin and 
got himself into trouble and was now sitting among 
the rocks of a tiny island above the black waters of the 
lake as a result ot what I had done. I kept thinking about 
him out there, and I did not want to think about him at 
all, there or anjrwhere else, and I wished I could quit 
and never think of him again as long as I lived. 

“In that case,” Tracy said, ‘'maybe I had better go 
away entirely. You are quite right, anyhow, I suspect. I 
have myself always felt most alone just when I wanted 
most to feel that someone was with me. It seems unlikely 
at the moment that we shall be any comfort or company 
to each other.” 

“No,” I said. “Don’t go away. Fd rather be alone with 
you than alone without you.” 

“Then you must come inside or let me come out.” 

“FU come in. TTie mosquitoes are too bad out here.” 

I got up and shuffled in. I sat down in a chair on the 
dark porch beside her, and I could have touched her 
by stretching out a hand, but I didn’t. The moon was ris¬ 
ing and laying upon the lake a thin silver sheen, I won¬ 
dered if Sister Mark had seen the moon so in the days 
when she had come to the Ozarks with her father before 
becoming a Sister, and if she remembered it and some¬ 
times thou^t about it and was perhaps thinking about 
it now, or would think about it later, and see it again 
in her mind’s eyes, as she lay on her cot or her pallet 
or whatever they called whatever she lay on. I wondered 
if she ever felt irremediably and eternally alone, or If 
being in love with Christ prevented such a feeling, Tracy 
moved to the floor beside my feet and rested her head 
against the side of my knee. I put my hand on her fine 
bronze hair, and the flesh of her forehead felt feverish un¬ 
der the tips of my extended fingers, 

“If you had let him come along today,” I said, “none 
of this would have happened.” 
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“I wanted us to be alone. You and me. I had it all 
thought out ahead. Are you sorry?*^ 

“At the time I wasn’t, but now I am.” 

“You thinle it’s my fault. I’m always being blamed for 
things that happen, and you are blaming me for this.” 

“I’m not blaming you. I merely made an observation.” 

“The blame is implicit in the observation.” 

“I didn’t intend it to be, Fm sorry,” 

“Am I to blame because Rosie is a great baby and 
can’t be depended upon to take care of himself without 
constant snpervision?” 

“No, no. You’re not to blame.” 

“Am I to blame because he is unable to accept coU' 
ditions as they are, and wishes to impose endless obliga¬ 
tions upon someone who doesn’t wish to assume them?” 

“I don’t see how,” 

“I told him and told him not to drink the whiskey. He’s 
totally incapable of weighing consequences when he has 
had even a little to drink.” 

“I know. I heard you tell him.” 

“What do you suppose will happen to him?” 

“For burning down the cabin?” 

“Yes.” 

“If he permits Mitchell Bass to rob him sufficiently in 
the payment of damages, I predict that nothing disastrous 
will happen at all,” I said. 

“Couldn’t that bald-headed cop have him charged 
with arson and assault and other ttdngs if he wanted to, 
even if damages were paid?” 

“Bass would have to make the charges, and I don’t 
think he would.” 

“I hope not. It would relieve me immensely if I could 
only be certain that Rosie wouldn’t be put into jail or 
mistreated in some way by perfect strangers.” 

“We’ll try to prevent it. Money talks. I have almost 
two thousand dollars that I want to spend, and paying Ro¬ 
sie’s damages is as good a way to spend them as any.” 
I played with the bronze hair, and wondered if Rosie 
did not have some money of his own. 

“Darling, you’re generous to a fault, and it’s no wonder 
that I love you and have loved you from the beginning, as 
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I now admit, Fve loved you since the first moment I saw 
you so pale and skinny down on the dock. I have a few 
hundred dollars myself in a bank in Kansas City, and I'm 
willing to contribute to the saving of Rosie. However, I 
doubt that it will be necessary, for Rosie has far more 
money than you and I together, and will be able to pay 
his own damages without help, however excessive they 
may be.” 

“Then I don’t think we need to worry about it. Are 
you feeling ill?” 

“No. Why?” 

“You’re forehead feels feverish.” 

“Tm not ill, but Fm sad. I always nm a temperature 
when Fm sad. Darling, let’s have a wonderful night in 
spite of everything.” 

“This night and many more.” 

“Darling, it must surely be clear to you that many more 
are now impossible. At least until much later.” 

“No, it isn’t clear. Why aren’t many more possible?” 

“Because of Rosie. You can see that he has demon¬ 
strated conclusively that he’s unable to survive witiiout me, 
now that he’s become accustomed to me. It was my mis¬ 
take to let him become accustomed to me. I never should 
have.” 

“Damn Rosie. He has no right to place you in such 
a position.” 

“It’s not a matter of rigjif» darling. It’s a matter of 
what is.” 

“You mean you intend to take him back and stay with 
him?” 

“I must. I simply must. At least until he is able to de¬ 
velop a little maturity and get along.” 

“How the hell did he get along before you took him 
up?” 

“I explained that. I said it’s a matter of what one has 
become accustomed to.” 

“Let someone else look after him. Surely there’s some¬ 
one somewhere who would be willing to do it.” 

“He has an older sister in Watson Station, Iowa. Even¬ 
tually I might be able to get him to go up there and 
stay,” 
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‘‘Eventually is no good. Eventually is a time I don*t 
feel inclined to wait for.” 

‘‘Darling, Fm so sorry, I wish you’d wait. But I won’t 
ask you if you don’t want to/’ 

“While eventually’s coming, who will look after me? 
After all, Fve also become accustomed to you. Maybe I 
should gel drunk and bum something down/’ 

“NOj darling. You’re far too strong. In spite of being 
frail and skinny and nothing much to look at, you’re 
stronger than Rosie is, or has ever been, or can ever be,” 
‘‘It’s odd that you should think so, for I don’t feel 
stronger than anyone, I feel like dying.” 

“No, darling. No, no, darUng, May I come up and sit 
in your lap?” 

“K you wish/’ 

She came up and sat on my lap, curled like a warm 
and fragrant embryo waiting to be bom, and I held her 
around the waist with one arm and rested a hand on her 
thighs. And after a while she began to breathe deeply and 
evenly like one asleep, with her breath on my throat, 
and quite a while after that someone came across the 
slope and stopped outside. I could see through the screen 
a lank shadow that could not be anyone but Doctor 
Shoemaker. 

“Are you there, Turner?” he said, 

“Yes.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Nothing/’ 

“May I come in?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t be difficult. Turner. It’s essential that I talk with 

you.” 

“About what?” 

“About what’s to be done with Rosie,” 

“Whatever’s to be done with Rosie, or for Rosie, Tracy 
and I will do together without help.” 

“Do you refuse absolutely to let me come in and 
talk with you?” 

“Absolutely,” 

“Then there’s nothing more to be said/’ 

“Yes, there is. There’s something more/’ 
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“What?” 

“It’s to be said that you’re never again to talk about 
Tracy as you did a while ago* If you do, Til make you eat 
all of Harold BeU Wright’s books, page by page.” 

“By God it seems to me that you’re a pretty little guy 
to be talking so big.” 

“What you don’t understand is that I’m strong. I’m 
stronger than Rosie, and I’m stronger than you. I’ve just 
been told.” 

“Well, there’s no use in trying to discuss matters, I 
can see that. You have been corrupted by that crazy—” 

“Hold it! You’re just about to say something that will 
lose you your teeth, which will make eating Harold BeU 
Wright all the harder.” 

“Oh, go to hell,” he said. 

He turned and loped away, disappearing for a few 
moments and then reappearing in the light cast out from 
his own cabin. Tracy stirred in my lap. 

“Darling,” she said, “you were simply marvelous, I had 
no idea you could be so fierce.” 

“I thought you were asleep.” 

"No. I was only lying here quietly and feeling your 
heart beat. Thank you for defending me. Darting, we 
must have a good night.” 

"A last good night. Shall we begin?” 

“I want to lie here a little longer in your lap, but I 
promise not to go to sleep, and then you must pick me 
up and carry me to bed.” 

So we sat there as we were, I in the chair and she in 
the dark womb of my lap, and later I carried her inside, 
and it was not, perhaps, the best of nights, but it was 
better by far than the bad night it had begun to be. 


Eleven 


Just after the break of day, before the sun had risen 
above the timber on the eastern shore, the island be¬ 
came visible in the soft, gray, lusterJess light that deep- 
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ened to darkness in the lingering night on the pent coves, 
and Tracy and I prepared to bring back Rosie. 

Mitchell Bass and Grover Cleaver were waiting for us 
at the dock at the foot of the slope. The oEBcer had not 
shaved. His face, in the dull morning light had the wlor 
of putty. It bristled with a gray stubble that gave him a 
villainous appearance suggesting the other side of the 
l&w. 

He looked at us sourly, and I had a notion that he 
may have slept badly, or not at all, on a couch that Mitch¬ 
ell Bass had provided. 

“Here we are," Tracy said. “Ready to go.” 

“Well, now, I don’t know.” Grover Cleaver shifted his 
stance. “I’ve been giving considerable thought to this. 
And what I’ve been thinking is that it may be my of¬ 
ficial duty to go out there and see that nothing goes 

wrong.” , ., . 

“If you go, I don’t,” Tracy said, “and neither does 

Turner. You’d only spoU everything and make impossible 
what may be difficult enough anyhow.” 

“Just the same,” he said, “it don’t seem ri^t to stand 
back and let someone else, especially a woman, do what 
he ought to be doing himself.” 

“Oh, nonsense.” Tracy looked away from him, across 
the lake toward the little island, as if the sight of law 
made her sick. “What you want is to get Rosie to come 
in, and he’ll never come if he sees you in the boat. Con¬ 
sider what happened yesterday. He threw rocks at you, 
that’s what happtened, and he'll keep on throwing them, 
if necessary. It’s incredible how tenacious Rosie can be.” 

“What the hell makes you so sure he won’t throw rocks 
at you?” 

“Not at me,” Tracy said. “Rosie would never throw 
rocks at me.” 

She sounded serenely assured, and I hoped she was 
ri^L Grover Oeaver turned and walked off the dock onto 
the shore and started walking toward the line of boats be¬ 
low. „ 

“Oh, hell,” he said, while walking, come on, then. 

Get him, and the sooner the better. As a law officer, be¬ 
ing paid by taxes, I got more things to do than spend all 
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my time trying to get a big crazy son of a bitch ofE an 
island. You go get him and get on back here with him, 
and don’t you try any tricky business like taking him 
over to the other side where he can run away. Because 
it won’t work, I can tell you that, and it would only get 
you into trouble as bad as his. You take Mitch s boat 
and go get the big son of a bitch.” _ 

“I don’t want this pair running out there in my boat 
MitcheU Bass said. ‘‘God only knows what they might 


do to it.” 

“Mitch,” Grover Oeaver said, “I’m taking over your 
boat in the name of the law, and there’s no use arguing, 

I got into the boat and started the motor with one 
ierk of the cord. Tracy got in after me and sat quite stiU 
and erect in the precise center of the wide middle seat, 
and we backed out into the arm and swung slowly to¬ 
ward the channel. Mitchell Bass shouted while we were 
StiU within hearing, “Be careful of that boat, you hear 
me*^” And Grover Cleaver in his official capacity snomed, 
“You get that big son of a bitch and bring him right back 

if you know what’s good for you,'^ 

We moved on out into the channel and started toward 
the island* Tracy sat without speaking and I watched her 
slim straight back so expressive of pride and a kind ot de¬ 
fiant defensiveness. Her bronze head was cocked slightly 
on her bronze child’s neck, and I thought that it would 
have been better if I had never come here and never 
known her, or had left the morning after the first day be¬ 
fore knowing her as well as 1 now did. That would have 
been very well in some ways and hardly at all m oth- 


^'^Bevond her in the soft gray brightening light- J’e little 
island was getting closer. It was only a couple of h^dred 
yards off shore, a few minutes’ ride. I tried to see if there 
were some sign of life on it—Rosie among the rocks 
and scrub brush, say—but I could not see any none at all 
only the rocks and the brush and the protruding bow of 
the boat Grover Cleaver had shot fuff of holes. 1 won¬ 
dered if Rosie could possibly have tried to smm to shor 
in the night and had drowned somewhere between the 
shore and the island in the fluid blackness beneath the 
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sheen of lunar silver, and I can honestly say for myself, 
believe it or not, that I hoped he hadn’t. 

When we got in pretty close to the island, I disengaged 
the propeUer, and we slowed and began to drift on the 
^ quiet water. Tracy sat peering intently at the patch of 

P rock and brush for a few moments, and then she turned 

S her head and looked back at me over her shoulder. 

S:'-, 'Have you seen him?” she said. 

“No.” 

‘‘Neither have L” 

^ ‘The boat is there, as Grover Cleaver said, and so must 
I Rosie be.” 

^ I wonder if he could have done something foolish like 

trying to swim to shore.” 

“I thought of that, but I doubt it. Didn’t you say he 
couldn’t swim?” 

“Not a stroke. He was terrified of the water. You never 
can tell about Rosie, however. He is also terrified of the 
dark, and he may have lost, under the circumstances, what 
little judgement he had.” 

Maybe he’s asleep or hiding behind that big out¬ 
cropping of rock directly in front of us. Why don’t you 
caU and see if you can get him to come out?” 

No, she said. “That might alarm him He might do 
something desperate.” 

She stood up in the boat, her lovely bronze legs spread 
for balance, and peered hard. 

“He must be asleep,” I said. 

No such thing.” Tracy’s voice was soft with sultry an- 
pr. “He’s right there behind the rocks, Tm sure, but he 
isn’t sleeping. He’s sulking and hiding, that’s what he’s 
doing, as if he had been imposed upon and put to endless 
riouble by us, instead of just the other way around, and 
I don’t propose to tolerate much more of it. Turner, let’s 
move up to the shore. There’s nothing to do but go and 
get him and treat him in every respect like the great 
baby that he is.” 

“Perhaps I’d better swim ashore first and make sure 
that everything is all right.” 

“Just do as I say. We’ll go ashore together. There’s 
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no occasion for yon to act the hero. Use the oars, so he 
won’t hear ns.” 

I did as she wished, paddling with one oar, and we 
moved slowly forward and nosed into the shore of the 
island beside Rosie’s sunken boat, Tracy jumped out and 
held our boat until I could get out after her and puU the 
bow far enough ashore to anchor it securely, and then 
we stood side by side and looked around. There was still 
no sound or motion except our own. No rocks were thrown 
at us. The island was very small, no larger than per¬ 
haps four hundred square feet. Ahead of us a few 
yards was the ancient outcropping laid down in Ordovic¬ 
ian seas. 

Tracy reached over and took my hand and held it for 
reassurance, and we walked together to the outcropping 
and around to the other side. We pushed some bushes 
apart so we could see, and there, sure enough* was Rosie. 

He was lying on the softer ground, surrounded by a lit¬ 
ter of rocks, screened from the lake by bushes. He had not 
heard us. He was sleeping, 

A girl was lying next to him, her head in the crook 
of his arm. It made a touching picture. She had not heard 
us, either. But she was not sleeping. 

Too astounded to move or cry out, Tracy and I 
watched. 

The girl was T, J. Her nates were showing. In fact, ev¬ 
erything was showing. Rosie did not have any clothes on, 
either, 

T. J. looked as if she had just awakened. Perhaps our 
footfalls had disengaged her from her sleep. She stretched, 
yawned a little, then as we watched she looked at the 
slumbering Rosie and broke into a fond grm. She shook 
her head, as if marveling at the mighty muscles of the 
brute. Next, she began fondling him and stroking him 
gently, at the same time snuggling up to him, possibly, I 
drought, because she was cold. But I was wrong. Her 
handling was purposeful and visibly affected him. When 
he awoke, with a start, it was to see T. J. aloft on him 
and busy as could be. He seemed not to mind. In fact, 
he groaned gratefully. What followed was like a struggle 
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between a goddess and dying bull. Dying—^because the 
bull was on its back. 

I was too hypnotized to interrupt, and Tracy, I sup¬ 
pose, was too well mannered. But when the contest 
abated, she whispered to me, *T told you, didnt I? Even 
when he wrestles in the ring, he’s mostly underneath*” 
And then she stepped out from the curtain of bushes and 
called, “Rosie! What have you gone and done, you 
big baby?” 

I expected both Rosie and T* J. to register alarm at the 
interruption, und not only alarm but shame, the shame of 
folks cau^t with their, so to speak, pants down. I was 
surprised, and I think Tracy was surprised, to see them 
both rise calmly, turn to face us calmly, and calmly eye 
us. 

“Rosie, you selfish, stupid thing,” said Tratg? “You 
drank whiskey, didn’t you?” 

“A fifth,” he admitted, and drew on his bathing trunks. 
His great muscles rippled in the cold early sunlight. “I’m 
sorry I burned the cabin. I was angry. I was very anpy 
and hurt. You were not being good to me, no. And Tur¬ 
ner—you, Turner—if you had been around when I had 
drunk the whiskey I think I would have ■ ■ 

“Are you trying to threaten us, or something?” said 
Tracy. “Do you realize the trouble you got yourself into, 
and all the rest of us?” 

"Yes,” said T. J,, who had stuffed her ample figure 
into a cozy red swimsuit, and so now felt free to con¬ 
verse. “He realizes. That’s why he fled to this island 
last ni^t—fearing what Mitch Bass and the law mi^t 
do. But I couldn’t bear to think of him all alone out 
here, like a trapped animal. You know what a good 
swimmer I am. So I swam out during the night. And 
then—” 

“Never mind,” Tracy said with some asperity. “I’ll 
overlook that part. Rosie, I will never hurt you again. 
You can’t get along without me. You can’t behave re¬ 
sponsibly. So I’ve decided to many you, if that’s what 
you want. I guess it has to be,” 

“Listen,” lisped Rosie. “You can’t give me orders any 
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more. I don’t need you any more. I am not going to mar- 
ly you. o e 

“That’s right,” said T. J. happdy. “We have decided 
Oil an arrangement.” 

I stuck my two cents in. **Wliat will Doctor sav to 
that?” ^ 

Doctor,” said T. J., '‘will love it. I told you Doctor is 
difficult to arouse. Now he won’t have to worry about it. 
I will be nobly taken care of. And Rosie will help me 
take care of Doctor.” 

”My gosh,” I said. “You mean Doctor really is _ah_” 

‘Tm not ^ying anything liJce that,” T. J. told me fiim- 
ly. Intimacies are not to be discussed, AU I'm saying 
IS that Rosie wiU help by keeping me occupied, and I will 
occupy Rosie, and so Doctor will be able to concen- 
tote on his writing. That’s what he wants. That’s what 
he has always wanted. Maybe, now. Doctor will be able to 

\TOte something that people will read. Besides, he’s always 
liked Rosie.” 

Smnned, Tracy and I looked at each other. It was too 
good to be true. It was not that we were relieved. We 
were elated. Free of Rosie, both of us free. 

“Well, in that case, congratulations,” Tracy said. 
^Congratulate Doctor, too,” I said to T. J. 

“If all is so fine and dandy,” Tracy said, "why are 
you looking so miserable, Rosie? Why are you moping?” 

Rosie now was squatting on the rocky ground. His 
b^ was furrowed. He was pouting like a scolded child. 
Whats the use?” he said. “I never get what I want If 
I go back to shore with T. J. they’U come after me with 
gum Policemen will arrest me. They’ll put me in prison, 
and III never get out.” 

“Oh, no,” Tracy assured him. “You have money. Mitch 
Bass would rather have money than you in prison. Just 
pay him enough to rebuild his cabin, and a good profit 

rfbe angry at you. 
Hell be delighted.” ^ 

“But,” I said, “will Doctor?” 

u- ‘*®^gbted also,” T. J. said. “You know, I pay 

ms bills. ^ ^ 
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Alter things were settled at Sycamore Slope—it cwt 
Rosie four thousand dollars and two doUars to Doctor for 
what was owed on the Fish House punch—Tracy sat in 
the car in the only clothes she had to her back wMe I 
went in and packed. When we were ready to leave, T. J. 
came out to the car and kissed Tracy, but Doctor did not 
come. We left then, and in four hours, soon after dark, 
we were in Kansas City. I gave what was left of my two 
thousand dollars to the CathoUc hospitaL ^ ^ ^ 

That’s the way it was, the way U happened, and I don t 
think it was quite what Sister Mark wanted and prayed 
for but I’ve tried to set it down plainly without leaving 
much out. Tracy says she hopes someone decides to pub¬ 
lish it and pay me something for it, for then we can get 
the hell out of this little town with its httle college and 
have some fun for a change. 


The End 
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A hard-hitting story of the modem American wife who surrenders 
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PRIVATE CHAUFFEUR by N. R. De Mexico 
What did he have diat every woman wanted? A story of three 
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SHE LEARNED THE HARD WAY by Scott Stone 
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B-360 MAN TRAP by Matt Harding 
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B>363 THE SISTERS by Norman Bli^ 

Can, a call girl really eipy love the way other women do? 

B-365 ALL WOMAN by Matt Harding 

Which should he do , . • beat her, or love her? Or both? 

B-370 THE SUCKER by Ome Hitt 

He played with Marie, and made a business of Ruth. 
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V 

the sun was hot... 

so was the woman! 

They were both good men , , . Turner Lely, on 
leave from college teaching, and Rosewell Barnum, 
a blond giant who was between bouts as a profes¬ 
sional wrestler when they met at the vacation resort. 

Despite being opposites in brains and brawn they 
might have become friends, if it hadn’t been for 
beautiful, bronze-haired Tracy Parker . . . who was 
the kind of girl all men want - but not to share! 




And sharing was the problem, since Tracy and 
Rosewell were sharing the same guest-cabin when 
she decided to share her charms only with Turner,. , 
which wasn’t the kind of favoritism the hulking Rose¬ 
well liked to see. 


. And wtiat happened after he looked for 
a lover’s courage in a bottle of whiskey 
is sheer reading excitement. For this is 
ahold novel-written with unusual 
frankness-that unmasks the low 
mprals at a high-living resort! 






HOT SUMMER .and uncontrollable desires 








